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“If one believes life is futile 
he does not possess the zest required for a full life.” 

WILLIAM JAMES 



Preface 


The present study has developed as an outgrowth of an earlier 
study of one hundred college women begun at the Mcrrill-Palmcr 
School^ Detroit, Michigan, in September 1932, under a grant from 
the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Plans for the original investigation were to discover the needs of a 
group of vo 7 nen and, if possible, to detervrine the effectiveness of 
their education in meeting these needs. One hundred case studies 
of women college graduates comprised the body of data used. 
This material was collected during the period from 193: to 1937. 
Analj’as of the data and preparadon for publication covered the 
next five years. The first complete report of the investigation. 
Women After College, by Roben G. Foster and Pauline Park 
Wilson, was published in July 1941. The pubb’earion presented 
general findings of the research. 

The women who gave their histories for the study were a repre- 
sentative group of college graduates living in Detroit. Some 
cooperated in the study because of interest in an educational under- 
taking and others because of their need for counseling service. The 
women who participated in the undertaking were graduates of 
fort>'-four different colleges and unix'ersirics representing the East, 
SouA, West, and Midwest, with j 6 percent of them women’s 
colleges and 74 percent coeducational institutions. TTie women 
were young, as was indicated by the mean age — thirty years for 
the married women and r\vcnt)'-sLx for the single. Each family 
with children averaged 1.27 child per family. 

WTiilc analynng data for the earlier study, the investigator 
observed that frustrating or problem situations among the women 
often svere accompanied bj' expressions of futility. The occurrence 
was so frequent that the question arose: “Why do w'omen of 
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superior mtcffigence, above average in socio-economic standing 
and of good edncational advantages, expeess to any extent a sei^e 
of futility’?” Other questions followed. If the women felt futile 
and of little use in that which they were doing, what in their past 
or present made them feel tfiis way? Why did they not do some- 
thing active to correct it? To what extent did feeling futile seem 
to be destructive or constructive as a reaction’ Was it a common 
reaction among others outade this group? Could corrective or 
educational methods be used to overcome or reduce this reaction, 
and was such eUminanon a desirable goal? The present investigation 
was started in the hope that some light might be shed on these 
ans%vcrs and others. TTic background for this undertaking is found 
in the earlier study. 

THE ORIGINAL STUDY OF COLLEGE WOMEN’S PROBLEMS 

The onehundfcd life histories used in the original study amounted 
to volumes, for they averaged 66,650 words per history. The time 
of collecting the <^ca for each hinory varied from one to three 
years, depending upon the individuiL Each angle interview 
lasted on an average two hours. All the data that could be accumu* 
lated on a woman, including background history, development, and 
present status, were brought together in order to understand her, 
her problems, and the use she made of her education. With the 
data in hand, arulj’sis of the histories took the following form: 

Once the life histories were recorded, the next step was to analj’ze 
them in such a way as to leam how college training had prepared these 
women to carrj' on their lives, meeting daily problems and major and 
minor crises. 

The first step, accordingly, was to select several cases at random and 
to read them with the purpose of finding some method by which the 
problem rituations could be extracted and pbced in a framework that 
Nvould not only demonnrate the range of problems met but also main- 
tain the interrelatedness and continuit)’ of the material. 

A problem trar eomidered to be any situnion sufficiemly perpleidng 
to crust anxiety, in ixbjieitr degree, before a solution of some kind 
could be effected. The amount of arcdcw shown and the difficulty in- 
volved in solving the problem determined its seriousness. As cases were 
every rituation that in the judgment of the several investigators 
offered a problem was labeled as such. 
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A series of twenty-one cUssificadons was firully developed for the 
problems encountered by the one hundred women. These were as 
follows: attitude toward self; status: attitudes toward husband; rela- 
tionship with husband; relationship with children; relationship with par- 
ents and relatives; relationship with in-Iaws; relationship with associates; 
sex relations; health of self; health of family; religion; education; voca- 
tion; finances; housekeeping; conitnunit)’ participation; recreation; and 
crises. These classifications may best be defined by illustrative excerpts 
from the cases as they were recorded in the various categories. 

Three investigators were responsible for reading and classifying the 
data, after the preliminaiy work of defining types, establishing methods 
for the ctoss-tecQtding of interrelated problems, resolving disagree- 
ments over classification, and des'cloping a uniform technique among 
the investigators was completed. 

During the long and arduous task of bringing the data to this point, 
the investigators saw certain trends demonstrated, the evolution of some 
theoretical concepts and the refutation of others, indications for more 
extensive or more precise investigation, and certain implications for 
women’s education. In the following chapters the finding are offered 
in such a way as: («) to present an overview of the problems of this 
group of one hundred college women; (:) to scrutinize the various 
types of problems and their relative degrees of importance; (3) to 
consider individual constellations of problems; (4) to discuss the con- 
cepB, generalizations, and conclusions in the light of the data; and (5) 
to show the impUcations of the study for the education of women.”*'* 

THE PRESENT STUDY 

The approach to this study of expressed futility is qualitative and 
subjective. The author believes that any attempt to quantify the 
problem by analysis of a limited number of factors would destroy 
understanding of the totality of individual life patterns of which 
reacting to frustration is a part, and would nullify the real value 
that the investigation might have. 

Fifty of the original case histories of women college graduates 
are used in the study. A survey of psychological and sociological 
literature dealing with personaBty development and interpretation, 
interviews with psychiatrists and educators outstanding in their 
fields, and innumerable contacts xvith women of all ages under 
clinical and teaching situations, together with the histories, comprise 
the background for the present investigation. 

• Numbers in parentheses refer to sninbered references in the BibIiograpb7. 
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With the study divided into eleven chapters, the presentation is 
as follows: Qupter I gives the purpose of the research; Giapter II 
develops the theory of futilit)'; Chapter HI describes the popula- 
rion studied; Chapter IV gives the method used for analyzing his- 
tories; Chapters V, VI, VII, and \TTI present findings of the study, 
the results of anal^’zed data; Chapter IX gives condensed histories; 
Chapter X sets forth the author’s reailts and conclusions-, while 
Chapter XI offers educational implications. 

^cerpts from the histories are freely used for illustrative pur- 
poses. Where condensed histories ait presented, the material is 
disguised in such a way as to prevent identification of the women. 
The word “inten-iewer” refers to the individuals who recorded the 
histories; “invesrigator” is used to refer to the author. 

PAULINE PARK WUSON 

Uavmity of Georgii 
frmuTj iffS 
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CHAPTER I 


biWodttction: A Study of Futility 


During the course of human life nearly every individual has the 
experience of feeling futile or useless. \\Tien frustrated in an effort 
to attain a desired goal, one’s reaction of hopelessness is not unusual. 
A sense of futility may be only momentary, but as a state of mind 
it represents “dead center.” 

Feelings of futility indicate an attitude of defeat in the face of 
failure. Such an anitude is not conduch-e to a progressive and 
dynamic solution of a problem. Sur\’iva! itself often depends upon 
the individual’s ability to meet difHcuIues with effort and ingenuii}'. 
Under certain circumstances a sense of futility may be useful, as, 
in the case of death, when in order to face the situation realistically 
one must accept the futility of continued struggle. Ordinarily, a 
mental state of hopelessness prevents effective solution of a difficult 
situation. 

A defeatist attitude negates happiness, the end tow ard which all 
persons strive. One author gives happiness as the quest of life;'*®** 
another refers to it as the aim of all human beings;*®” and still 
another considers happiness the basic urge of the human organ- 
ism.'*^' Philosophers, ministers, ps)'chologists, and sociologists pro- 
pose various ways of achieving the goal of happiness. All of them 
imply the use of effort by means of adjustment, attack, substitution, 
or planning, but seldom an attitude of hopelessness if the desired 
goal is to be reached. 

Philosophical and general discussions of happiness are frequently 
found in literature. Fosdick says happiness depends upon personal 
integration and the achievement of wholeness and unity within the 
individual.'*^' Sheldon states that “Happiness is essentially a state 

• Numbers in parentheses refer to minibered references in the Bibliography, 

pp. 163 to 167. 
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of going somewhere, wholehcinedly, onc-dircctionally, withour 
regret or reservadon.”'^"' Another concept of happiness is to make 
a plan of life, to develop a tcchiuque of control.'"’ Again, the goal 
of happiness lies in the path of conquest and is dependent upon both 
the self and external circumstances.***' A popular idea of attaining 
happiness can be found in the gct-rich-quick doctrines of certain 
modem writers. Accordingly, this happiness is available to anyone 
who wishes it and who will make the effort by tackling vigorously 
the problems of lifc.'*“’ 

^choanalysis sets forth the pleasure principle, closely rein- 
forced by the reality principle, as the goal for which all human 
beings strive. The pleasure principle, through its vigorous modva- 
rion in early childhood, helps to establish and fix die individual’s 
aim in life.'*** Through the channels of individual psycholog)’, 
Adler pves as the major goal in life cooperation w-ith others, with- 
out which happiness is not possible.”' He draws the conclusion that 
people whose goals are not social and cooperadve must inevitably 
feel: "You arc useless. Nobody wants you. Go!" 

Studies of happiness are numerous. They range from those 
moralisdc in tone*”' to statistical studies.*’”’ Self-rating of hap- 
piness forms the basis of most of the studies that have been 
made.***’ **** ‘”*' Prediedng happiness in specific areas of experience 
is a new approach to the study of happiness. Terman, as well as 
Burgess and Cottrell, has made studies of large groups of married 
couples in an attempt to determine those who have achieved happi- 

3 ess and to find the factors assodated with it.**’*”' Research on 
ie sexual life of women, and men also, sheds light on the problem 
of gaining happiness as a common goal.**’*””*”’ 

Happy individuals seem to be those who are able to make adjust- 
ments to the problems which are common to both happy and un- 
happy people.*'”’ No evidence seems available which connects 
happiness with feeUngs of fut^iy. To link acceptance and resigna- 
tion with happiness may be possible, but seeking happiness is 
scarcely congruent with an atritude of defeat. 

Happiness develops m spite of frustration and failure and not 
because of the absence of difficulty. John Stuart Mill says that any 
happing which one can expect is imperfect. Those individuals 
more highly endowed will never find complete happiness, but they 
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are better able to bear the “imperfections” of that happiness which 
they do achieve.'”’ William James states in this regard that . . 
howe\’cr enthusiastically it [life] may begin [it] is sure to end in 
sadness.”'”' 

In order to achieve happiness, the goal of human beings, the 
vicissitudes of life must be met and overcome. An atritude of defeat 
usually interferes with attainment of this ultimate goal. A sense 
of futilit)' prevents a dynamic, positive adaptation in the face of 
frustration. 

WTiethcr or not futility exists as a universal problem the present 
study is not prepared to investigate, but must confine itself to the 
limits of the material available. Since the data assembled concern 
women, the anal}^ of their life histories will yield findings on 
a particular group of women only. This, however, does not in 
any w'ay imply that the problem of futility is confined to one sex 
or to any one age or to any one social status. During the course 
of this study the invesdgacor accumulated concerning persons of 
various ages and backgrounds material drawn from clim’cal experi» 
cnce, modem literature, reports of youth meetings, college student 
histories, casual conversations, correspondence and conferences 
with professional psychologists, psychiatrists, ministers, and edu- 
cators, in addirion to the material furnished by the fifty life histories 
used in the study. 

An excellent statement on the universality of the problem was 
made by Dr. Hany Emerson Fosdick in answer to a question about 
the existence of the feelings of futility: 

The sense of futility is very wide^read today, not simply among 
mamrc men and women, but among young people as^u know. . . . 

1 am reminded of a terrible saying of Henry David TTioreau, “Most 
people live lives of quiet desperation.” If that were true when TTiorcau 
were here, it is, I think, a lot truer today. 

I am unable to distinguish men from women with regard to the ex- 
perience of futility. Indeed, if my experience counted for anything I 
should say that men suffer more from it than women do. There is a 
certain native courage in a woman, when it comes to a problem of for- 
titude, that often amazes me and makes me think that, while men may 
be more vigorous in active and aggc«rive attack on life, women are 
the stronger when it comes to fomtude and endurance.* 

* Cortespondence with Dr. Hirry Emenoa Fosdick, Novembec 20,.1919. 
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In her book on sclf-anil)’^ Homey indicates the serious 
limitations to self-understanding when an individual feek hopeless 
about his outi struggles and conflicts. According to her, hopel^- 
ncss exists to a degree in every intense neurosis. If construcovc 
feelings are not entirely crushed, some revitalizing may be ac- 
complished. She continues her discussion, saying: 

This attitude of resignation may be entirely conscious, expressing 
itself in a pervasive fechng of futility concerning one’s oivii life or in 
a more or less elaborate philosophy of the futiutj' of life in gencraL 
Often it is reinforced by a pride in belonging among the few people 
who have not blinded themselves to this “fact." In some persons no 
such conscious elaboration has taken place; they ate rocicly passive, 
endure life in a stoical way, and no longer respond to any prospect of 
a more meaningful existence. 

Such resignation may be hidden also behind a feeling of boredom 
with life, as in Ibsen’s Hedda Gebler. Her expectations arc extreme^ 
meager. Life should be entertaining now and then, should proridc 
some fun or thrill or excitement, but she expects noihine of J>osidve 
t^ue. This attitude is often accompanied — as it is in Hedda Gablet— 
by a profound cynicism, the result of a disbelief in any value in life 
and in any goal to strive for. But a profound hopelessness may exist 
also in persons one would not suspect of it. persons who superficially 
give the impression of being capable of enjoying life. They may be 
good company, enjoy eating, dntdiiog, sexual relations. In adolescence 
they may nave been promising, capable of genuine interests and genuine 
feelings. But for some reason or other they have become shallow, have 
lost their ambition; their interest in work has become perfunctory, their 
relationsiups with people are loose, easily made and easily terminated. 
In short, they, too, have ceased to strive for a meaningful existent and 
have turned to the periphery of life instead.***’ 

Reports from a youth conference on counseling and guidance 
showed that the problem of futility among young college students 
was of deep concern to that assembly of leaders. Two major dis- 
cusrions, “Student Problems Ariring Out of a Sense of Furility” 
and “The Sense of Futility As One Faces Problems in the World,” 
were led by Dr. John M. Moore, Hamilton College, and Dr. Warren 
T. Powell, Boston Univeirity, respectively. The consensus of 
this group was that “the feeling [furility] is common to all persons 
. . . not merely college students. . . . However, a long continued 
sense of futility results in despair and loss of efficiency.”* 

SRepore of the Hizen Conference rei Snsdent Guidance and Connseliog, i9J9- 
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In a collection of some five hundred autobiographies of coDege 
students made o%’cr a period of years, a sense of furilit}’ about their 
college work, jobs, social status, marital chances, family adjustment, 
opportunities in the world, and about themselves in general was 
revealed.* 

Clinical records of a family consultation scr^•^cc which dealt with 
so-called normal people indicated that expressions of futility were 
frequently recorded. The following excerpts were taken from some 
service cases: 

“I have tried ever)’ihing but I feel sure nothing will ever work with 
him.” 

‘T guess I am just hopeless.” 

is it that whenever you have things going smoothly, some- 
thing abvays happens to spoil k all' Can’t you ever feel that things will 
stay worked out?”* 

Casual conversation has produced the roost varied and repeated 
expressions of futilitj’ which serve as substantial indicators of the 
universality of the problem. The grajing spinster of sixty approach- 
ing redrement from long years of teaching, the childless well-to-do 
married woman in her early forties, the woman of thirty-five who 
relinquished her profession for husband and children, the woman 
of tWrty who has a good job but no husband, the girl of twenty- 
five who lacks social opportunity, and the girl of twenty who is 
still ovcrprotccted by her parents were among the many who ex- 
pressed themselves definitely on this point. Then again it was the 
young husband who volunteered the statement that his wife felt 
futile because of her routine of housework, the mother who showed 
anxiety in the face of her young daughter’s lack of interest in any- 
thing, and the daughter who sought ways of helping her aging 
parents feel worth while; but each in turn added further evidence 
of futility. 

Throughout literature, many alluaons to futility are found. The 
existence of these feelinp is pointed out in the wririnp of 
Homer,**’’ Thoreau,*”’ 'William James,’*” John Smart Mill,***’ 
and others. xModem novels, essays, and journals indicate such a 

3 Sociology classes. University of Alabama. 

* Advisory Service for College W««ien, Detrok, Michigan. 
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profusioa of material on futility that a study of this feeling through 
the medium of Uteratnrc would be a valuable addition to present 
knowledge of the subject.'***'”’*”"’ 

A feeling of fodlit)’ is sometimes experienced by an individual 
who idendhes himself ■with, and by •virtue of this fact, belongs to 
a certain group. Following World War I, certain young people 
of the day, pr^ucts of that disilluaoning period, called themselves 
“fudlitaiians.” During the depression years of the early 1930 s, 
young men and young women called themselves members of die 
"lost generation”'”" (a name revived on other occaaons). At the 
beginning of World War 11 , boys said, “AVhat is there ahead for 
us?” while girls questioned, “The bo)'s are needed, but what can 
we possibly do? Will there everbe a chance for marriage?"® Adults 
also gave expression to this widespread feeling of futility in such 
statements as "Why should we have children? Nothing lies ahead 
for them.”* 

The acenmubted evidence provides substance to the assumption 
that feeling futile is an experience common to many people, regard- 
less of age, status, or o^upation. It cannot be designated ■wholly 
as an exprestion of the neurotic or the mentally ill, unless one 
acaipts Homey’s thesis that the neurotic penonality is the norm 
of our rimes. Cross sections of student groups and adults, who by 
all standards are functioning normally, have revealed expressions 
of this feeling. Sudi general material could not ser>'e reasonably as 
the baas of a study of limited scope; it is too voluminous, as well 
as too formless. 

To undertake a study of the problem of futility with a limited 
body of matcrul seemed the more feasible plar:. Qse histories of 
fifty women college graduates offered 3 manageable amount of 
data on which to base a study. It was daring the pro«ss of analyz- 
ing the histories for another investigation that expressions of futility 
were noted throughout.'**’ These statements were the outward 
ci^ression of feelings of hopelessness and formed the basis which 
stimulated the present study. 

Early in this study the decision w’as made that any satisfactory 

» Studan group dscmxion at VeirttAf of AUbima and Umvetsity of Sooth 
Cuolim, 1941-41. ' 

•Oromelmg mcenrK^n trith partns. 1941-41. 
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understanding of the problem of futility must come from a study 
of the total personality expressing futilitj' and not from fractional 
studies done on isolated factors. A statistical analysis of the life 
histories could jncld only segmental bits of information. Since e.\- 
pressions of feeling represent the complexity of interaction of the 
indivddua! with his environment, a study of fragments would be 
relatively meaningless.'* 

The changing emphasis of research in social sciences is shifting 
from the use of fragmentarj' methods to the recognition of an under- 
lying unit)’ and an attempt to develop methods which arc directed 
tow’ard this unit)’."*' Research in these fields should be continued 
even though the tools of measurement are not exact. Observation 
can be improved to handle abstract concepts of social science.'”’ 
It is a fact that no behavior “is relevant out of its context.” Char- 
acter formation must be studied in order to understand personal- 
ity."*’ Current trends in the invcsdgauon of personality are shift- 
ing away from statistical studies toward the more fundamental in 
the psychology of personality."®®’ 

TTte Hfe-histor)’ method provides a qualitative study of per- 
sonality. By this means the total individual in his environment may 
be considered. The reliability and validity of the method are deter- 
mined by the level of complexity at which the history is ob- 
tained.'*®’ Criteria for the life history can be set up in such a way 
as to strengthen its use in boA cultural and psychoanalytic stud- 
ies.'**’ 

Allport considers Ae case history the most complete meAod 
of studying personaUty, since it pulls togeAer all objective as well 
as subjecrive data. His point of view is stated Aus: 

Briefly summarized the usefulness of the case study for Ae psy- 
chology of personality is as follows: (a) It furnishes an individual frame- 
work withm which all relevant and significant data may be compiled 
and arranged, so that the utratigazor does not hare on hand merely 
an embarrassing mass of scores and psychological debris Aat do not 
fit together. (6) It keeps attenrion always riveted upon a single con- 

crete^Iifc ^which is where the psychologist’s attention should be 

riveted more often than it is. (c) By keeping the whole life in view, 
single acts and individual events can be more properly interpreted and 

t Notes from Lawrence K. Frank. 
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evaluated by reference to their structural context, (rf) By comparing 
many cases there may emerge evidence of common forms of response 
that leads to a fresh conceptualization regard^ mind-in-gcneral. New 
psychological generalizations thus evolved differ from most generaliza- 
tions in that they are derived not from common segments of behavior 
viewed in isolation but from entire lives as they are actually lived, with 
all their intricate inter-relations fully exposed to view,'*' 

Murray lUcens the case history to a picture puzzle in which many 
significant responses, as many puzzle pieces, must be examined in 
order to grasp a concept of the whole. When this idea of totality 
is gained, it is possible to rdnterpret and understand the parts of 
which the whole is composed. He believes that “certain general 
intuitions about human nature” are more V’aluable than “devising 
tests to measure svith precision things that have no influence on the 
course of life.”'”' 

The present study analyzes fifty life histories of rvomen college 
graduates in an effort to illununate the problem of expressed futiiicy 
and to determine, if possible, the cootribucDg factors and causes 
assodated uith such expresaons. Could these feelings be attributed 
solely to conditions of the environment which presented insur- 
mountable barriers to an individual? Were they due to deep-rooted 
cultural disjointedness tvhich no amount of personal adjustment 
could m-ercome? Were th^ chiefly the expression of individual 
petsonaUty? Why did the woman use this particular method of 
meeting her problems rather than some more aggressive means of 
attack? 

These histories revealed v-arious expressions of futility repre- 
senring a wide range of human experience. By casual reading, it 
was impossible to say what caused a sense of futilit)'. One woman 
might refer to hcrrelf as being “just a wife and mother and con- 
tributing nothing to the world.” while, in contrast, another might 
consider herself as doing ihc “most important job any woman could 
have — bringing up children.” 

Professional educators and others whose opinions were sought 
in the foimulations of the study generally assumed that intelligent 
modem women felt futile because their housework was too monot- 
onous and routine. Such an assumption accounts for only part of 
the picture. The problem is not so rimplc, for, as the investigation 
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proceeded, no one factor could be said to result always in a sense 
of futilit)*. More basic reasons for forilitj’ must be found if the 
problem is to be understood. If women who arc equipped with 
intelligence and education, which wc consider among the best 
took for Ii\*ing, experience such feelings, then finding a really cf- 
fcaive means of preventing or correcang futility would be w'orth 
while. 

The purpose of this study is to explore expressed futilitj' in a 
group of women college graduates. An attempt will be made to 
determine by the analj’sk of fifty life histories the factors related 
to and associated wdth the arousal of these feelings. 
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What Is Futility? 


Farility may be deHned as the feeling a person has when he con- 
siders himself of no importance, ineffectual, useless, or hopelessly 
unable to produce any effect.'******’ One evidence of this feeling 
is the verbalized expression of a sense of futility. 

An individual, when judged by objective standards, need not be 
or appear to be funle and ineffectual in, order to experience a sense 
of futility. To feel futile indicates a mental attitude of resignation 
when, in the face of present drcumsiaDces or because of one’s 
imitations, no additional effort seems wammed. Finding oneself 
unable to iniciate further actirity creates the feeling of being at 
"dead center." 

A feeling of futility is one land of emorional reaction to per- 
ceived failure. Such a feeling may be transitory, or it may indicate 
a basic attitude of the person. \Vhen one experiences frustration in 
achieving a desired goal, he may react in any one of a number of 
different ways. There is no assurance that a feeling of hopelessness 
will always result from fnistradon any more than that a sense of 
violence must inevitably follow. The individual personality which 
undergoes frustration establishes its own characteristic way of re- 
acting when thwarted- This form of reaction is in accord with the 
meanings and values the person attaches to his experience. Experi- 
encing a feeling of hopelessness may be peculiar to certain per- 
sonality organization. 

^^^lencvc^ futility is expressed, it reveals something of the in- 
dividual from whom it emanates. By means of expressed feelings 
and amtudes, as well as by behavior, one rcs’eals die uniqueness of 
hb personality, his individual style of life. Such evidence is con- 
ristent with and not irrelevant to the total structure of the individuaL 
Expressions of fudlity not only indicate the attitude of the person 
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but may disclose other aspects of his personality. A feeling of 
hopelessness might indicate a brief or transitory reaction to un- 
satisfactory experiences; it might also be a part of a coherent per- 
sonality structure which uses this as an habitual means of making 
adjustments; or it might ret'eal a characteristic way of reacting 
under given circumstances. 

In order to understand futility as an expression of the individual, 
organization of personality will be considered briefly. Every person 
is unique. Each fashions his own characteristic structure as he 
makes his adaptation to life. 

To begin with, inheritance provides a fundamental structure 
iskich delwHts the orgmiiujtion of each individual. It is accepted 
that every infant at birth has certain native endowments. He in- 
herits his body type, his pigmentation of hair, eyes, and skin, and 
other physical characteristics. To what extent his mental and 
emotional life is determined by inheritance cannot be accurately 
ascertained as yet. The anstver must be somewhere benveen the 
point of view of extreme behaviorism which rules out inheritance 
except for physical structure*”* and the point of view of biological 
determinism.**’*”* ***’ 

Life takes on meanings for the individual as his unique personality 
pattern evolves. Meanings for him become attached early to the 
basic physiological needs and tensions common to all infants. Each 
organism is impelled to action in its effort to satisfy these urges. 
Life’s earliest meanings result from the way in which such needs 
are met. The physiological tensions and irritabilities of infants 
are soon extended to more purposeful motivation;'^’'®’ *”’”** for 
these common modvarions take on varied uses and meanings, de- 
pending upon the charactcrisdc endowment of the individual and 
the peculiar circumstances of his environment. Basic urges differ 
decidedly from one person to another. Hence the drives themselves 
are unique in the morivarion they supply for each individual. 
Early needs and organic tensions of the very young child soon 
become channeled into drives vobich are characteristically and 
singularly feiroacn.**' ***’***’ 

As the personality develops it becomes evident that interaction 
of the organism with its environment is an important factor. 
Cultural pressures have a marked effect on the structuring of each 
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individual personality. These pressures operate from within the 
family, through the family, and from the community as well. 
Hence, each individual must constantly malcc adjustments to such 
pressures, be changed by them, or diange them in so far as it is 
possible. From the beginning, peisonality gains both uniqueness 
and cultural typing from this continuous process of interaction 
between the individual and his environment. The effect of environ- 
mental pressures on him can be identified throughout the life of an 
individual, howes-er much this interaction is limited by his own 
endowment.'**’ 

There is also eindence that certam “/iied” eharacteristtes of 
personality seem to persist throughout the development of an indi- 
vidual. It would seem that these characteristics function as a part 
of the personality "core.” Modifiable traits and atritudes fluctuate 
about the more stable characteristics, and all are continually sub- 
jected to environmental pressures. Under recurring situadons 
which embody definite meanings for each person, specific types of 
reacdoos develop and these es’cntually become established atdtudes 
and habit patterns peculiar to the individual.'*"*** 

The study of any single personality reveals an organized cohesive 
strucrure. '**’“*’ Each indkiduars goals are consistent vdth bis 
personality and ghe both cohesion and motivation to bis total 
structure. When the basic drives of infancy give way to more 
mature and purposeful modvadon as the result of condirioning 
and through the subsdtudon of new meanings, the personality 
gradually evolves goals and aspirations congruent with its struc- 
turc.'**"**’ One major or central goal may serve as the radix of 
the organism to which all other derires and aspliadons are subordi- 
nate, but a major syndrome, or group of goals, usually prosudes 
the basic core for the individual. OAer aspiradons subsidiaiv to 
the main goal or group, and consistent with the total personality, 
are also indicated. Ambivalence in goals is often found, but this 
ambivalence too is characrerisoc of the unique personality struc- 
rnre.'*’***’ 

The point of view of the present study holds that each individual 
pmonality is a unique organkotton of all its component pans, con- 
sisting of inherited factors, needs, traits, babhs, and goals, ishich 
is in condmous dynxnnc interaction isitb hs environment and 
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vbscb reveals characteristic behavior consistent vsitb its structure. 
The purposes, goals, and as[^ations vsbich provide focus and 
motivation for the personality have evolved as an integral part of 
the structure and as a result of the cultural milieu in ‘which it de- 
velops. As the growing organism finds or faik to find satisfaction, 
as it meets environmental situations, makes the necessary adjust- 
ments, or is changed by cultural pressures, and as its own limitations 
are accepted or reject, new meanings become attached to life 
which continually help to shape and reshape the individual’s goals 
and aspirations.'*''*^"”* 

Common goak arc apparent among people, but their specific 
meanings and interpretations must be examined in order that the 
individual be recognized as unique and not a replica of other human 
beings or types. Goak and strivings may be considered in broad 
general classifications if one can accept charactcrisric modifications 
of these as producing individual behavior. 

Illustrative of thk concept is happiness, which can be described 
as a goal common to adults and the motivation of most human 
striving. The goal of happiness is given many varied interpretations 
by people, depending to a great e.Ttcnt upon their local or more 
general cultural milieu. Some expect to find this end through their 
own intrinsic qualities, while odicrs look for it only from extrinsic 
values. Happiness is a common goal but it is achieved in many 
different ways. That which represents happiness for one may not 
for another; hence diverse cxpcrien<« take on specific interpreta- 
tions of the common goal, happiness. 

Goals, "the direction finders” for individual lives, are both con- 
scious and unconscious; they are driving, compelling, and inexorable 
in the motivation of human behavior unless other equally pow’erfu! 
goak consistent wth the total behavior partem are substituted for 
them. No life is undirected; no life b nnthout motivational forces 
that serve as the foci for its unique personality organization that b 
in contirtua! interaction with its particular environment. When a 
goal b thwarted, substitution must be made in the goal or the means 
of achieving the goal, but every goal must be congruent with the 
individual’s o%vn life _ 

Exactly how a person develops hb style of Ufe b subject to 
conjecture and speculation; that he has a style peculiarly his own 
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is undeniable. Theories and h>-pothcscs vary in explanations of the 
origin of a life mode; but tl^ study is concerned only \vith ^e 
importance of the individual's style as an integral parr of personalit)'. 
The statement can be made here that each individujl has a char- 
acteristic 'icay or manner of doing things and to achieve his goals 
be uses means and techniques peculiarly bis ovm. These means have 
evolved for him, as is indicated in the preceding discussion. He 
employs his particular ways and means because they seem right 
for him. The techniques he uses have worked and are consistent 
with his personality. Thus the uniqueness of peisonality is evident 
not only in the particular goals an individual seeks but in the means 
utilized for achieving his desired ends.'”'*''”’*”’ 

In seeking his goals the individual has daily experiences as the 
media through which he channels his strivings. Life goals and 
aspirations, although often vague and formless in themselves, must 
find expiessioft in ptacdcal teaUries. Through his daily life ex- 
periences an individual has opportunities for satisfying or not 
sadsEying his major goals. These experiences include those 
wdth himself, bis fainiiy, his social group, his vocation, his recreation, 
the community, and innumerable other aspects of life. One person 
marries and has children; another docs not. The firs: seeks to satisfy 
his goab in marriage and in his family as w'ell as through all hb 
other experiences; the second must also saosfy hb goals but he 
cannot do so through the channel of marriage since thb b not 
among lus experiences. One in^vidual meets periodic crises that 
deal crushing blows; another leads a tranquil, peaceful existence 
with scarcely any external d'lstutbances. !^ch tries to saosfy hb 
needs through the channeb of hb own life experience. He b 
always a part of hb environment; hb life experience b conrinu- 
ous. 

In viewing personality development, the picture b not one of 
smooth-flowing and untroubled interchange between the organism 
and its environment. Drives cannot always be satbfied; needs are 
thwarted continually; and strivings tmvard certain goab fril re- 
peatedly. Every indiridual muse meet again and again what he 
perceives to be failure. He finds lumself from time to time unable to 
attain lus goab through daily experiences; hb techniques prove 
unsuccessful in achieving lu^ly desired ends. He becomes 
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blocked in his efToits and as a result he is frustrated. Repeated 
thu'artings in daily experience represent fntstration of goals and 
aspirations. m 

A variety of research has been done in an effort to understand 
frustration, its causes and results. The study by Dollard and as- 
sociates is in line with the frustrarion-agijrcssion hypothesis ad- 
vanced by Freud and others. TTic basic postulate of DoIIard’s study 
is that aggression is alwa}*s a consequence of frustration. Daily ob- 
servation gives ample cs’idence of this. His study also points out that 
frustration ahva)'s leads to some form of aggression. This last 
assumption is based on less obser\*ab!e endence than the formcr. 
Although people may appear to accept and readjust to frustration, 
according to Dollard, this very act of repression is aggression turned 
in on the self. Hence, if interpreted in this way, frustration leads 
to aggression and aggression alw-aj's results from frustration.***’***' 

TTie present study is concern^ primarily \Wth that result of 
frustration which is a sense of futility. To feel futile indicates a state 
of hopelessness over making further effort to gain desired goals. 
To feel hopeless may mean submitting to or accepting the in- 
entability of a frustrating e.tpericnce; it may mean feeling the use- 
lessness or the futilit)' of further effort. \Vc can assume that when 
frustrated in achieving certain of bis life goalSy because of thaarted 
experiences of daily living, an mdividual may react icitb a feeling 
of futility. 

The evidence of the present study would be in substantial accord 
with DoIIard’s hypothesis if that concept of aggression were broad 
enough to include feelings of furiilj^ as indications of the internal 
direction of aggression. Tensions increase when goals are sought 
and drives or needs are to be satisfied. When something interferes 
with or blocks the effort to satisfy desires, frustration results and 
some form of release other than that originally sought must be 
substituted. A feeling of furili^' is one substitution. 

According to Freud’s fnistiarion-aggression hypothesis, the in- 
dividual when frustrated in libidinal drive substitutes or sublimates 
his behavior. Repeated thwarting in his basic pleasure-seeking and 
pain-avoidance leads to hostility. Neuroses grow out of frustration 
of one’s libidinal urges.***’***’ But Homey does not agree wholly 
tvith Freud’s theory of frustration. There is refuting evidence to 
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this, namely, that healthy children can endure much frustration 
wndiout a reaction of hostility. Neurotic anxiety cannot be at- 
tributed solely to frustration but rather to conflicting trends within 
the peisonaUty.‘“‘ 

Other frustration hj'potheses indicate that it is both internal and 
external. Fnistrarion may be due to privation, deprivation, and 
con^ct,"**’ and it may result from conflict bewcen the urge to 
achies’c original goals and the urge to avoid frustrating experiences. 
Again one may assume that frustration is accompanied by physio- 
logical tensions which are emotional in nature. Physiological ten- 
sions resulting from frustration arc morivarional hut not directive 
in action. Unstable people react more violently to frustration than 
stable ones do.”**' Neuroses which result from frustration can make 
permanent changes in the peisonahty.‘*** 

Reactions which arc both successful and unsuccessful can follow 
frustradotL Successful reactions are indicated by the use of effort 
to overcome die obstacle and by deflection to avoid the obstacle. 
Unsuccessful reacdoos to frustradon appear to be an exaggeradon 
of attempts to overcome the obstacle when it is evident that success 
js scarcely possible. Another reacdon to frustndon is indicated 
when one condnues to struggle against an obstacle, refuting to 
recognize that the struggle is futile. WTien one penists in such an 
effort the struggle has already ceased to be a means toward achieve- 
ment of the original goal These futile snuggles have been termed 
“neurotic substitution for a goal.”'*** 

la criddsm of the OoUad Caistvadoa-aggtessioa bypothesis, it 
is proposed that a variety of effects may be evident instead of only 
die one reaction to frtistradon. Some of the probable reactions to 
frustration are: (i) iraa^ning or daydreaming, (a) substitution or 
sublimation, (3) delusion (confurion of imagination), (4) devalua- 
tion, (5) detachment (sense of humor), (6) resignation, and (7) 
aggression.”*’ 

Individual psychology attributes the futility reaction in frustra- 
tion to mistaken meanings about life and the individual's own 
feeling of weakness. The following excerpt gives one description 
of futility: “But suppose an individual is discouraged; suppose he 
cannot conceive that if he makes realistic efforts he will improve 
the rituation. He will still be unable to bear his feelings of inferior- 
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ity; he will still struggle to get rid of them; but he will try methods 
which bring him no farther ahead.”*” 

Karen Homey points out the reaction of desolation to frustrated 
wishes and the tendency to give up or restrict goals and to withdraw 
interest because of a dread of failure.'”’ 

From literature in general and psychological studies in particular, 
it seems that futilit)’ is related to and associated with many factors. 
Women arc just beginning to realize that they seldom achieve all 
that they desire in work, love, politics, and religion. Perhaps men 
have accepted their failure to achieve these desires for some rime. 
Frustration of deep human longing for lasting love and security 
brings a sense of disillusionment, a feeling of futility.*” In the 
history’ of feminine disillusionment increasing sex liberty and free- 
dom for women may have helped to further this feeling. Some be- 
lieve that women have gained independence and social freedom, but 
at the same time have lost something important in their influence on 
the home. There seems little hope of substituting anything equally 
satisfying for this gain.'*' The shifting role of women in the cul- 
ture and their increased freedom today indicates a period of transi- 
tion in which many of the old values arc failing for women. Unless 
they sec something positive in work outside the home, or re- 
establish something of real value within the home, there is little 
hope of anything but failure.*””'*’ 

Another factor associated with futility is the static nature of 
member roles in the family. TTiese form early and are apt to set up 
a pattern of role relationships which does not always adapt easily to 
inevitable family change.***’ The dominance-submission syndrome 
of woman is also related to feelings of futility. Motivated by a need 
to dominate, the woman must face failure in this many times. The 
traits of submission may be more easily satisfied but they, too, pro- 
duce feelings of withdrawal, inadequacy, and failure to succeed.*’®” 
Recent studies have vigorously stressed the importance of sexual 
adjustment. When the individual does not achieve a satisfactory 
degree of adjustment with regard to sex, frustration produces a 
variety of reactions, one of which may be a sense of hopelessness. 
Research done by Dickenson and Beam and others bear out this 
point.'*®' '*''**’ 

Other factors have been suggested as related to futility: unpre- 
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paredncss for psj'chological adjnstmcnt with the partner in tmr- 
riage; inability’ to attain the attractive goods that are advei^ed; 
iden^cauon of fnistntcd ambitions with the failures of children 
(especially when the family is small); and loss of youth, which 
means that the woman’s cWef function, childbearing, has ceased.*”’ 
After marriage and childbearing the woman may recognize that 
she has had nearly ail of the major life experiences which she had 
anticipated. She may feel that no additional frontiers lie ahead in 
which to find the deep haman personal satisfactions which are 
sought by everyone. 

'ITic decline of religion as a critical force in the lives of people 
today also results in feelings of hopelessness. The protection and 
source of security it has offered in the past no longer seem to exist 
for many, and few have substituted anything in its place. 

It has long been recognized that any crisis is apt to result in feel- 
ings of hopelessness. The econonuc depression of the 1950’s was 
one of those critical times which brought about marked feelings 
of futility for many people, while for others it developed new 
values instead. The war provided another general crisis situation 
that was linked v-ith feelings of futility. Personal and family crises, 
such as death, prolonged illness, disgrace, and financial loss, often 
result in feelings of hopelessness which may or may not be the 
most satisfactory or effective atritode to take in accepting such 
experiences. 

Breakdoums in cultural patterns leave many women \rithout direc- 
tion or the techniques for doing anything satisfying without them. 
No longer arc the “do’s" and “don’ts" of society operating with 
unquestioned authority. 

It is unnecessary and impossible to consider all the causal factors 
related to futilit)’, but the above are among the significant ones. 
They Indicate not only some of the major social problems of the 
day but the areas of general frustrarion about which awareness 
has developed. 

One striking manifestation of futill^’ is the recurrence of suicide 
and suicidal threats. Although siutfide maj’ be accepted as aggres- 
sive rcacrion turned inward, it actually represents a t'aricty of 
attitudes. For some it can be the uldmate in self-realization; for 
others the ultimate in fudlits*. The motivation of this behavior can 
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be attributed to a number of reactions, one of which is of interest 
here: “That a breakdottm of idealization or disappointment in 
beloved people results in the feeling that if nothing good remains 
in the world then life could not be worth living.”*’®^’ Etcessivc 
feelings of disgust do not alwaj's result in the overt act of suicide, 
but they arc manifestations of the attitude of hopelessness. Some 
studies re\’eal suicide as the extreme expression of futility and the 
effect of cumulative hopelessness.””’ 

Inevitable thwartings in daily experience bring about frustration 
of major life goals. This results in different forms of reaction, one 
of which is a feeling of hopelessness. Just why a sense of futility 
occurs instead of vigorous aggressive attack, escape into fantasy, 
or any one of several other reactions is the problem on which this 
study is focused. Undoubtedly there must be some factor or fac- 
tors which can be assodated with frustration when a sense of hope- 
lessness is the reaction produced. In spite of frequent speculation 
as to a single cause for this reaction, the studies in the field indicate 
that a wde variety of faaors are associated with feelings of 
futility. 

Why does futility occur? Can it be attribured solely to one 
primary cause or to any one specific reason? AYhy is frustration 
followed by a feeling of hopelessness rather than by some other 
reaction? In an attempt to answer these questions the major hy- 
pothetis of this study can be studied. 

Based on evidence accumulated, the aijumption is noxo made that 
no one factor in any experience area in vshich frustration occurs 
can be the cause of or inevitably result in feelings of futility, but 
that a sense of futility occurs vcben an individual seems unable to 
■modify his major life goals or to adjust his methods of achieving 
these goals even after repeated frustration in trying to satisfy his 
desired ends. 

To prove this h}pothesis may be impossible. This study concerns 
itself vvith exploration of the problem of feeling futile as an ex- 
pression of personality, and with the factors associated with such 
feelings in one particular group of women. The evidence of futility 
in the life histories of fifty women college graduates will be ex- 
amined. The data are to be analyzed for the existence of futility 
and for the determination of factors related to it. In the following 
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chapters, the material from fifty life histories is used to illuminate 
the problem under consideration. 

Based on the analj'zed data from these histories, the major hj'poth- 
eses may be supported or disproved, and additional assumptions 
stated. Implications for education will be pointed out as the result 
of findings from the study. 



CHAPTER III 


Description of Population: Fifty Women 
College Graduates 


Each of the fifty women chosen for the study actually expressed 
feelings of fudlitj-. Their histories were selected because of these 
expresaons. Yet by no objective standard could these women be 
judged futile or ineffectual. 

Such women as these, representative of persons with a college 
baeVground, can be seen in nearly everj’ communit)’. The)’ dress 
well and, on the whole, make an attractive appearance. One might 
meet them in sororit)’ groups, college clubs, and alumnae assocu> 
tions, activel)' pattidpadng or merely attending. Their activiries 
extend to club work of various Linds, including the Parent-Teacher 
Association, League of Women Voters, American Association of 
University Women, peace organizations, church groups, women’s 
clubs, volunteer work in social agencies, board memberships, and 
similar educational, dvic, and social undcrtab'ngs. These young 
women, having been privileged to graduate from college, now func- 
tioned as might be expected, fulfilling their responsibilities to 
var^ring degrees in family and social life, jobs, and community 
pardciparion. 

From e%'ery indication, the friends and assodates of these women 
considered them average, or above awrage. Such e\’idence as casual 
remarks, observations, official and semi-offida! reports (medical, 
job, club, etc.) was taken into account. At no time did comments 
or observations by others tj^pify the women as peculiar or queer. 

The fifty histories chosen for the present study were part of an 
earlier investigation which included one hundred college women, 
living in a metropolitan area, who consented to cooperate in a 
proposed study of women and the effectiveness of their educa- 
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mcnts and u-ere asked to cooperate in the study did not comply and 
one woman withdresv after nvo interviews, only one complete history* 
was withdrawn.**** 

The composition of the original group studied \vas as follows: 

In birthplace, the women represented all sections of the countij', 
but more than three fourths came from the Middle West. More than 
half came from cities having a population of 50,000 or more. About 
three fourths were of native-born partnoge and of Protestant faith. 
The group were chiefly in their early thirties, with an age range from 
twentj* to fiftj% Some were stfll single, but most were married and 
in the beginning of the childbearing and child-rearing period of life. 

Thc economic status of the group was relatively high, the family 
income ranging from $1,200 to $50,000 and the median being $5,800 
for the women's college graduates. Both in their parental families and 
in riieir ovi.ti, the graduates of women’s colleges tended toskird a higher 
income level Both groups tended to many' into the economic group 
to which they belonged before attending college— the coeducational 
group to ma^* men in edocationa) and professional fields and the 
w'omen’s college gnduates to niarrv noncoiJege men in business. 

The women '^•ere superior mentally, as shown by their scores on the 
Detroit Advanced Int^'gence Test. Sixty percent of the group had 
better than average adjustment, according to the Thurstone Person- 
ality Schedule; 86 individuals had scores indicating average or better 
than average adjustment, while 14 had scores indicating poor adjust- 
ment. 

The Bemreuter Pcisonality Inventory ratings show that 91 percent 
had better than average emotional balance and tended to be independent 
and unlikely to seek advice often, and a majority’ tended to be ex- 
troverted and dominant in their dealings tvith others. The personality 
traits of die subjects revealed during interviews agree fairly well with 
the results of the Bemreuter Schedule***' 

The validity of the original study may be judged from the fol- 
lowing: 

From among the first 330 women who came to the service, 80 per- 
cent of the research group were selected. Selection was made without 
regard to the problem presented, rince the study was planned to dis- 
cover, not to select, the problems of college women. The remaining 20 
percent were recruited from a tandoni sampling of cveiy fiftieth card 
taken from a compilarion of the names of 6,000 college w omen; it was 
hoped that this sampling would supply a control group. However, only 
twenty’ of those contacted were sufficiently interested to give their 
complete histories and most of their records were not as full as those 
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since most of their material was completed before their marriage they 
were considered as single for the purpose of the snidv.”*> 

Data for the one hundred life histories were coIleCTcd chiefly by 
means of personal interviews held either in the w'oman’s home or 
at the Sert'ice Office. All available material, such as letters, reports, 
tests, and contacts with relatives, which might add to the history 
were accumulated. The range of time for collecting the data varied 
from one to three years, dependmg^ upon the individual. The 
number of interviews also varied with the individual. The inter- 
views averaged two hours, as this seemed the best length of time for 
obtaining information without causing fatigue. For some histories 
the major portion of the data w'as collected within sue months by 
means of weekly or biweekly visits, but contact with the woman 
was kept for at least a year by means of several follow-up inter- 
views. When the history-taking extended over two or three years, 
visits were scheduled less often. 

Each woman understood from the start that the interviews were 
to be private and that the material given would be treated anony- 
mously. Usually rapport tvith the interviewer was established in 
the first few conucts, hut for some of the women a period of 
anxiety, or even suspidon, persisted throughout the early interviews. 
Ultimately full cooperation was establnhcd or the history was 
eliminated. The material taken at each interview varied in amount 
either because of the type of information given, the verbosity of 
the woman, or her deviation from the subject under considera- 
tion. 

A working comnuttee* formulated the framework for collecting 
data on this group of selected women. Those u'ho served as con- 
sultants for the study ako helped to organize this framework into 
the form of a comprehensive developmental chart which set forth 
the various stages of a w'oman’s life. The types of experiences 
which could be most usually anridpated for women at those differ- 
ent stages, the impingement of environmental influences upon 
them, their relationships with parents, siblings, and friends, the 
opportunities for attaching meanings to life, and the chances for 
evoUnng goak, aspirations, and ego ideak were integrated into this 
basic chart. From the chart an outline was drawn to serve as a 

S Committee from staff of Alenilt'Faliiier Sdioo}, Detroit. 
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of the women who offered their cooperation without solidtadotL More- 
over, the service realized that such sdeaive factors as conscieodousne« 
and recognizing an opportunity for help with their problems operated 
folly as much with these women as with the original group and that 
accordingly they could not be considered a legitimate control group. 

At the outset the project was Subjected to criticism on the ground 
that the women selected for study must inevitably be a problem group, 
since they were selected from a service clientele, and that even the offer 
of those who ostensibly came primarily to cooperate was open to sus- 
picion, since such an offer might be a “cover-up” for an unstated 
problem. 

This criticism was doubtless valid m cerrain cases, but for several 
reasons the invesdgators arc convinced that the subjects cannot justi- 
fiably be described as a problem group. In our opinion a request for 
routine services of the school, such as registration of a child for the 
Nursery School or intelligence testing, is more likely to indicate an 
intelligent mother attempting to utilize the best educational advantages 
avdlable for bet children thin a woman seeking an excuse to get help 
with her own problems. Many of the women demonstrated by their 
remarks and attitudes that they would not have gone to a service sec 
op expressly to deal with personal problems. Again, many were genu- 
inely interested in educarion and were grateful for an opportunuy to 
participate in an educational project and to be in touch with an edu- 
cational institution. 

For some women the eiqjerience satisfied a social need, in addition 
to any service that might be given them. The newcomer to the city 
found it a means of social contact and of making new acquaintances, 
and women who were unable to spend anything on recreation during 
the worst of the depression years welcomed the interviews as a social 
expencncc for which they made a return in contributing their his- 
tories. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the single women included 
in the study arc not as representative of single women college graduates 
in general as the married ones arc of dicir group; the married ones, 
though superior m intelligence and socio-economic status, seem to be 
r^y representative of married college women in general Though the 
Adt^iy Service had among its clients single women from many pro- 
fessional and business fields, there is no broad representation of these 
fields among the women who cooperated in the study. This lack can 
^ ^ , "j by the time faaor alone. Some women 
usually lead iivk so active vocationally, socially and personally that they 
cannot spate the hours nccesaiy for such a study. No doubt, also, 
single women were not on the whole as attracted as married women 
to the kind of service available in return for their cooperation. 

Uunng the course of the study six of the single women married, but 
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since most of their material was completed before their marriage they 
were considered as single for the purpose of the study.***’ 

Data for the one hundred life histories were collected chiefly by 
means of personal interviews held either in the woman’s home or 
at the Service OfHce. All available material, such as letters, reports, 
tests, and contacts wth relaaves, which might add to the history 
were accumubted. The range of time for collecting the data varied 
from one to three years, depending upon the individual. The 
number of inter^'iews also varied with the individual. The inter- 
views averaged nvo hours, as this seemed the best length of time for 
obtaining information without causing fatigue. For some histories 
the major portion of the data was collected within sir months by 
means of weekly or biweekly visits, but contact with the woman 
was kept for at least a year by means of several follow-up inter- 
views. \Vhen the history-taking extended over nvo or three years, 
visits were scheduled less often. 

Each woman understood from the start that the interview’s were 
to be private and that the material given w’ould be treated anony- 
mously. Usually rapport with the intcrvic\ver was established in 
the first few contacts, but for some of the women a period of 
anxiety, or even suspicion, persisted throughout the early interviews. 
UlrimaPely full cooperation was established or the history was 
eliminated. The material taken at each interview varied in amount 
either because of the type of information given, the verbosity of 
the woman, or her deviation from the subject under considera- 
rion. 

A w’orking committee* formubted the framew’ork for collecting 
data on this group of selected women. Those who served as con- 
sultants for the study also helped to organize this framework into 
the form of a comprehensive developmental chart which set forth 
the various stages of a w'oman’s life. The types of experiences 
which could be most usually anticipated for women at those differ- 
ent stages, the impingement of environmental influences upon 
them, their relationships w'ith parents, siblings, and friends, the 
opportunities for attaching meanings to life, and the chances for 
evolring goals, aspirations, and ego ideals were integrated into this 
basic chart. From the chart an oudine was drawn to serve as a 
*Cbininirtee from staff of MerriB-Palmer SdiooJ, Detroit. 
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come to the interview so filled with immediate happenings in her 
life that the entire intciview would be taken up with recounting 
them. 

Occaaonally, svhcn finishing her discussion for the day, the 
woman might say hesitantly, “I think maybe I ^vill tell yon this." 
She would then open up some area of her experience which had 
been suggested by a part of the earlier discusaon bat which she 
had not res-caled. 

Although the major part of eveiy history was given consistently 
to one interviewer, ea^ woman ivas intcm'cs»'cd by at least one 
other person on the staff, the medical examiner, and somedmes by 
others. The number of interviewers was determined by the variety 
of service which each woman requested or by her greater feeling 
of ease with certain staff members than with iose with W'hom she 
began her mtervicn*. It was made easy for the women to change 
interviewTrs when they desired to do so. Careful, written records 
were kept of ever}' interview'. 

Since help with thdr problems was offered to the women at the 
outset of the study, counseling service was provided whenever it 
was requested. Sometimes th^ help meant referral to other re- 
sources. Again, it required the giving of a long and continnous 
program of guidance by the staff. All material from the interviews 
was incorporated in the life history' of each of the one hundred 
women w’ho were chosen for the study. 

CRITERIA OF SELECTION OF THE FIFTY HISTORIES 
OF PRESENT STUDY 

Of the one hundred original histories, fif^ w’ere used for the 
present study. Being fully aware of the magnitude of the available 
data, the investigator realized tfut it would be necessary to limit 
the number of histories used in this study. Fifty cases seemed to 
constimte a more reasonable amount of data for one person to 
anaij’ze than one hundred, and at the same time to allow a sufficient 
number of persons from w'bose histories defensible hy’pothcses 
might be drawn. 

Since the problem chosen for this mvesriganon dealt w’ith ex- 
pressed feelings of fuiiliiy' and associated factors, the first criterion 
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of selection was that a setue of futtlity be expressed in every history 
used in the study. Verbalized expressions of futility were concrete 
evidence that such feelings existed^ and since the histories were 
limited to fifty as a usable amount of data, the presence of these 
verbalizations became the first criterion of selection. 

In seeking every means of bedding light on this problem, the 
woman’s own statements of futility were taken as the first indica- 
tions that she felt futile. If no expressions of this kind were found 
in a history, it was impossible to conclude whether or not the 
woman actually experienced a sense of futility. Since the histories 
were completed by the time this study was started it became im- 
possible to ascertain such information, nor was it essential to the 
study. 

Fifteen of the one hundred life histories were not available for 
use. Of the remaining eighty-five, seventy-eight expressed ver- 
balized feelings of fudUty, thus elimmating seven. 

At the close of the original investigation fifteen of the histories 
were taken for use by others of the staff, hence accessibility to all 
data was not possible for this study. These fifteen histories did not 
^er from the other eighty-five in any particular aspect, irv so far 
as the investigator knows, except that possibly they were less com- 
plete than those used here. This distribution occurred prior to the 
assembUng of material for the present study. 

In order to have as many comparable factors as possible, the 
second criterion of selecdon was that every isornan studied should 
have been out of college at least three years. Seventy-three of riie 
women met this criterion. Five were eliminated because of too 
recent graduation from college. Several in the original study had 
so recently graduated from college that their experience was not 
comparable to that of the other women. 

The third criterion was that the •women should be •within a 
limited age span. Some women among >hc original group of i oo had 
graduated later in life than the rest. Age placed them in the forty- 
to-fifty-year bracket, which brought in factors not comparable to 
those in this group. The w'omen selected for this study were in an 
age group from twenty to forty-nine. Seventy histories met this 
criterion. Three of the women were past fifty, and were therefore 
elinunattd. 
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The fourth criterion of selection was thet every history used 
should be full and complete. As stated in the Preface, the histories 
varied in length and completeness. In an effort to understand as 
well as possible the problem of futility and the related factors, com- 
plete life histories were necessary. Any case that did not fully 
explore practically every phase of the woman’s b’fe was ruled out 
for use in this study. Fifty of the histories were judged complete. 
Twenty did not meet this criterion. 

Any fiftj* of the one hundred life histories might have been 
used for this study, but the ones chosen resulted from application of 
the criteria described. Fifteen of the histories were not available. In 
selecting from the remaining eighty-five the histories to be used, 
seven failed to meet the criterion of verbalized feelings of futility, 
five rc\’ealed insufficient experience since college graduation, three 
indicated the women were beyond the age limit of the group, and 
twentj’ were judged incomplete. 

ORICIKAL STUDY OF COLLEGE WOMEN’s PROBLEMS 

The one hundred life histories used in the original study amounted 
to volumes, for they averaged 66,650 words per history. The time 
of collecting the data for each history varied from one to three 
years, depending upon the individual. £ach single interview lasted 
on an average nvo hours. All of the data which could be accumu- 
lated on a woman, including background history, development, and 
present status, were brought together in order to understand her, 
her problems and the use she made of her education."*' 

Using these criteria as a basis of selection, fifty case histories 
were chosen for the study and the following data were compiled. 
Median age of the fifty women was 30.1. Forty of them were mar- 
ried, one was divorced, and nine were single. Of the married 
women, thirty-one, or 77.5 percent, had children; two, or 5.0 per- 
cent, had adopted children. TTie median score for the group on 
the Detroit Advanced Imelligcnce Test was 165 (the 75th per- 
centile for college graduates on this test was a score of 149). Hus- 
bands of the women had a median income of Si»88o. The median 
income of the single woman was (1,402. Results from the Bem- 
reutcr Inventory, Thurstone Personality Schedule, and Vernon- 
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of selection was that a sense of fuuUty be expressed m every history 
used in the study. Verbalized expressions of futility were concrete 
evidence that such feelings existed, and since the histories were 
limited to fifty as a usable amount of data, the presence of these 
verbalizations became the first criterion of selection. 

In seeking c\'ery means of shedding light on this problem, the 
woman’s own statements of ludliiy were taken as die first indira- 
rions that she felt futile. If no expressions of this kind were found 
in a history, it 'vas impossible to conclude whether or not the 
woman actually experienced a sense of furility. Since the histories 
were completed by the time this study was started it became im- 
possible to ascertain such information, nor was it essential to the 
study. 

F^teen of the one hundred life histories were not available for 
use. Of the remaining eighty-five, seventy-eight expressed ver- 
balized feelings of futility, thus eliminating seven. 

At the close of the original investigarion fifteen of the histories 
were taken for use by others of the staff, hence accessibility to all 
data was not possible for this study. These fifteen histories did not 
differ from the other eighty-five in any particular aspect, in so far 
as the investigacor know^, except that possibly they were less com- 
plete than those used here. This disuiburion occurred prior to the 
assembling of material for the present study. 

In order to have as many comparable factors as possible, the 
second criterion of selecdon was that every v:ormsn studied should 
have been out of college at least three years. Seventy-three of the 
W’omen met this criterion. Five wxrc eliminated because of too 
recent graduarion from college. Several in the original study had 
so recendy graduated from college that their experience was not 
comparable to that of the other women. 

The tlurd criterion was that the •women should be trithht a 
limited age span. Some women among the original group of too had 
graduated later in life than the rest. Age placed them in the fortj’- 
to-fifty-ycar bracket, which brought in factors not comparable to 
those in this group. The women selected for this study were in an 
group from trventy to forty-nine. Sc\'enty histories met this 
criterion. Three of the women were past fifty, and were therefore 
eliminated. 
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The fourth criterion of selection was that every history used 
should be full and complete. As stated in the Preface, the histories 
varied in length and completeness. In an effort to understand as 
well as possible the problem of furili^' and the related factors, com- 
plete life histories were necessary. Any case that did not fully 
explore practically every phase of the woman’s L’fe was ruled out 
for use in this study. Fifty of the histories were judged complete. 
Twent}' did not meet this criterion. 

Any fift)’ of the one hundred life histories might have been 
used for this study, but the ones chosen resulted from appb'cadon of 
the criteria described. Fifteen of the histories were not available. In 
selecting from the remaining eighty-five the histories to be used, 
se\'en failed to meet the criterion of verbalized feelings of futifitj’, 
five revealed insuffident experience since college graduation, three 
indicated the women were beyond the age limit of the group, and 
twenty were judged incomplete. 

ORIGINAL STUDY OF COLLEGE WO.ME.v’s PROBLEMS 

The one hundred life histories used in the original study amounted 
to volumes, for they averaged 66,^50 words per history. The time 
of collecting the data for each history varied from one to three 
years, depending upon tiie indwidual. Each single intervieav lasted 
on an average nvo hours. AH of the data ^vhich could be accumu- 
lated on a woman, including background history, development, and 
present status, were brought together in order to understand her, 
her problems and the use she made of her education.*’®’ 

Using these criteria as a batis of selection, ^fry case histories 
were chosen for the study and the follo\ving data were compiled. 
Median age of the fifty women was 30.1. Forty of them were mar- 
ried, one was divorced, and nine were single. Of the married 
women, thirrj’-one, of 77.5 percent, had children; two, or 5.0 per- 
cent, had adopted children. The median score for the group on 
the Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test was 165 (the 75th per- 
centile for college graduates on this test was a score of 149). Hus- 
bands of the women had a median income of $2,880. The median 
income of the single woman was $1,402. Results from the Bem- 
reuter Inventory', Thurstone Personality Schedule, and Vernon- 
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Allport Values Profile showed die average adjustment of the 
groupJ**'-^* 

The fiftj' w’omen studied seemed to be leading lives of average 
normal women, from all indicadoos functioning satisfactorily as 
active and able persons. Observadons of them over a period of 
dme in no w’ay indicated a group of bleak, frustrated lives. But in 
spite of being above average in appearance, intellectual ability, 
accomplishment; sodo-cconomic status, income, and objectively 
measured emotional stability, they expressed futility. 



CHAPTER IV 


Method for Determining Presence 
of Futility 


To find some method of anal}*2ing fifty life histories for es'idencc 
of futility^ and at the same tiroe avoid oversimplifying or frac- 
tionalizing the available data presentwl the next problem. No pre- 
cisely constructed measurement seemed possible as case histories 
derive their value from the totality or configuration which they 
present and not from measurable isolated factors as found in more 
objective tests and situations. However, when common elements 
are present, some means of recognizing and examining them should 
be set up. 

Collection of the original data proceeded with no thought of 
seeking information on the problem of futilirj’. As has already 
been stated, the investigator became aware of the existence of 
futility among the women only while reading the completed his- 
tories of an earlier study 

From the outset the investigator planned four steps for the analy- 
sis: (i) selecting histories; (2) finding elements common to all of 
them; (3) examining each individual case for its characteristic 
configurarion; and (4) basing assumpdons and conclusions on find- 
ings yielded. The analysis proceed^ accordingly. 

For the first step in case sciccrion, each of the fif^ histories was 
read through for evidence of feelings of futility. Such indicadons 
were actual statements expres^g fotfliiy. When diese statements 
were found in a history and the other criteria were met (Chapter 
III), the history was then incorporated in the study. If no state- 
ments were present, the case was rejected, regardless of other e^d- 
dence that might indicate foriliQr. Although seven of the histories 
read for this study did not reveal actual expressions, to assume from 
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the absence of verbalization on this point that a sense of futilitj' 
did not exist would be misleading. When the data were collected, 
questions to elicit information on fudli^ had not been asked, and 
many women confined themselves almost entirely to the questions 
under consideration; therefore fndlit)' w’as not necessarily revealed, 
even had it been experienced. 

It should be borne in mind that this investigarion is concerned 
with studying those who experience a sense of futilitj’, and not in 
determining why some persons have such feelings and others do 
not. As the study is one of futility' and the factors contributing 
to or associated with it, the data chosen for examination show actual 
evidence of futility. 

The statements of futility which were accepted applied to the 
women themselves and to the situations of which they were a part. 
“My position b hopeless" and “I feel so futile" were both taken as 
evidence of futility. If, however, a statement indicated that the 
woman was not identlHed uith the person or situation referred to 
or that she had projected the problem outside herself, it was not 
retained as an expression of futility. For instance; “He b simply 
hopeless" was rejected, while “I feci hopeless about my husband” 
was retained as cadence of her own fotility; or the statement ‘TTie 
job b impossible" uus not used, unless the context indicated that 
it was an expression of the woman’s sense of futility within herself. 

As each woman contributed her history she revealed her feeling 
tones, and expressed herself characteristically. One might use the 
exact words, “I feel so futile,” while another would say little, but 
indicate her feelings no less surely by a gesture with her hands, a 
shrug of her shoulders, or a general air of dejection. All such in- 
dications were recorded as data for the problem to be studied. 

Each case used in this study shows at least Mro statements of 
futility. The range b from two to twenty-seven statements per 
subject. To be clasrified as an expression of futility, a statement 
had to include some of the following phrases and sentences, or ones 
similar to these taken from the lustories; 
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. . impossible for me”; . . have never had a chance”; . . will 
ne\'er be able to”; . . my situation is hopeless”; . . lost hope”; 

. . never expect anything so . . . ne%'cr disappointed”; *‘. . . can 
accomplish nothing”; . . do nor believe anytning can be done”; 

. . completely discouraged”; “• . . cannot do an)^hing”; . . 
will have to accept it”; . . expect nothing”; . . disillusioned”; 

. . all scrappea”; . . last possibility gone”; . . not justified 
in continuing '; . . my class of women . . . social . . . parasites”; 

. . ineffectual . . . purposeless”; “ , , no future ahead for me”; 
. . to commit suicide’ ; **. . • never able to do what I want”; 
. . nothing to live for”; - • never get anything finished"; . , 
have slipped by me”; . . es'ciyihing is wrong”; . . life is such 
a tangle"; . . my Ufe is a muddle"; . . life b so futile"; *‘. . . 
life holds nothing’*; . . like a squirrel in a cage I go on”; . 
completely ineffectual"; - I do not know which way to go”; 

. . feel desperately the need of”; . . will never be any better”; 

. . nothing else left to do”; ”... am impossible"; . . would 
never be able to”; . . for people like me”; . . am incapable of 
measuring up”; . . have never been and never e.Tpect to be”; . . 
my outlook b bleak”; “. . . feel baffled”; . . everything has 
failed"; ”... it b not worth the effort”; . . at a loss”; ", . . 
bump on a log”; . , am just that way”; . . hard to overcome”; 

. . feel starved for opportunities”; ”... do not know w-here to 
turn”; . . cannot live a complete life”; . . felt simply doomed”; 

. . going to nothing”; . . am just chasing thin^ around”; 

. . utterly helpless”; . . my card house has blown down. . . 

This collection of phrases, which could be increased indefinitely, 
is taken out of context in order that the phrase alone might be 
judged. 

Besides the above, many of the sentences when considered as a 
whole expressed futility, although the preebe words themselves 
did not. Such words as “inevitable,” "completely,” “very,” “just,” 
"impossible,” “never,” in certain context, expressed a feeUng of 
futility. “I just spend the day getting meals” and “To do all my 
work and care for the baby is impossible” are e.xamples of 
these. 

Some of the statements expressing futility contained qualifying 
words which prevented them from indicaring hopelessness. These 
statements were ultimately included as evidence of futility in each 
history but were not used in the selection of cases. Examples are: 
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the absence of verbalization on this point that a sense of futilit)' 
did not exist would be misleading. When the data were collected, 
questions to elicit information on futility* had not been ashed, and 
many women confined themselves almost entirely to the questions 
under consideration; therefore futility «’as not necessarily revealed, 
even had it been experienced. 

It should be borne in mind that this investigation is concerned 
with studying those who experience a sense of futilit)’, and not in 
determining why some persotis have such feelings and others do 
not. As the study is one of fudllt)* and the factors contributing 
to or assodated with it, the data chosen for eiaminatioo show actual 
evidence of futility. 

The statements of futility which were accepted applied to the 
women themselves and to the situations of which they were a part. 
"My poarion is hopeless” and “I feel so futile” were both taken as 
esndence of fudllr)'. If, however, a statement indicated that the 
woman was not identified with the person or situatioa referred to 
or that she had projected the problem outside herself, it was not 
rtcuned as an expression of (udUty. For mstancr. ‘‘He is simply 
hopeless” was rejected, while “I feci hopeless about my husband” 
was retained as evidence of her own forilit)*; or the statement “The 
job is impossible" was not used, unless the context indicated that 
it was an expression of the woman’s sense of futilit)’ within herself. 

As each woman contributed her histoiy she revealed her feeling 
tones, and expressed herself characteristically. One might use the 
exact words, “I feel so fudle,” while another would say little, bur 
indicate her feelings no less surely by a gesture with her hands, a 
shrug of her shoulders, or a gcnnal air of dejcctioi:. All such in- 
dications were recorded as data for Ac problem to be studied. 

Each case used in this study shows at least tzeo stJtenrevts of 
futilit)’. The range is from two to rwent)’-scven statements per 
subject. To be classified as an expression of futilit)’, a statement 
lud to include some of Ac following phrases and sentences, or ones 
similar to Aese taken from Ae histories: 

doing 3n)-tlung worA while"; . . cannot cope wiA 

this^; . . . feel 1 can no loioger ^ on”; “. . . could not bear it” : 
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. . impossible for me”; . . haw never had a chance”; . . will 
ne\'cr be able to”; . . my sitxation is hopeless"; . . lost hope”; 
**. . . never expect anjihing so . . . never disappointed”; . . can 
accomplish nothing”; . . do not believe anytning can be done”-, 
. . completely discouraged”; . . cannot do anj-thing”; . . 
wUl have to accept it”; . . expect nothing”; . . disillusioned”; 

. . all scrapped”; . . last possibility gone”; . . not justified 
in continuing”; • . my class of women . . . social . . . parasites”; 
. . ineffectual . . . puiposelcss”; "... no future ahead for me”; 
. . to commit suicide'^; - . never able to do what I want”; 
. . nothing to live for”; . . never get anjthing finished”; . . 
have slipped by me”; . . everjnhing is wrong”; . . life is such 
a tangle"; . . my life is a muddle”; . . life is so futile”; . . 

life holds nothing’ ; . . like a scjuirrel in a cage I go on”; . , 

completely ineffectual”; . I do not knou' which way to go”; 

. . feel desperately the need of”; . . will never be any better”; 

. . nothing else left to do”; "... am impossible”; . . would 
never be able to”; . . for people like me”; “. . . am incapable of 
measuring up”; . . have never been and never expect to be”; . . 
my outlook is bleak”; . . feel baffled"; . . everything has 
failed"; "... it is not n’orth the effort”; . . at a loss"; . . 
bump on a log”; "... am just that way”; . . hard to overcome”; 

. . feel stan'cd for opportunities”; "... do not know where to 
turn”; . . cannot live a complete life”; . . felt simply doomed"; 

. . going to nothing”; ". . . am just chasing things around”; 

. . utterly helpless”; . . my card house has blown do^vn. . . .” 

TTiis collection of phrases, which could be increased indefinitely, 
is taken out of context in order that the phrase alone might be 
judged. 

Besides the above, many of the sentences when considered as a 
whole expressed futility, although the precise words themselves 
did not. Such words as "inevitable,” “completely,” “very,” “just,” 
“impossible,” "never,” in certain context, expressed a feeling of 
futility. "I just spend the day getting meals” and “To do all my 
work and care for the baby is impossible” are examples of 
these. 

Some of the statements expressing futility contained qualifying 
words which prevented them from indicating hopelessness. These 
statements were ultimately included as evidence of furiliiy in each 
history but were not used in the selecrion of cases. Examples are: 
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“This sitnarion is almost impossible to meet.” “I am not much of 

a good citizen." 

After choosing the women for study on the basis of an expressed 
sense of futility, the cases were read a second time and marked for 
all other evidences of this feeling. Any descriptive statements made 
by the interviewer with regard to the woman’s behavior, attitude, 
mannerisms, and appearance which conveyed the idea of futility 
w’cre marked. Typical of these descriptive statements would be 
such references as the following: 

She appeared apathetic and dejected. 

She looked very weary and discouraged. There was none of the 
buoyancy and challenge she showed in her last snsit. 

She wept when talking about the possibility of not becoming 
pregnant. 

In telling of her various efTorts to break up this habit (child’s mas- 
tutbating). the client spoke in tones of desperation, as though she 
had tried everything without success. 

Wearily she met the inicr\-iewer at the door. The puppy jumped 
all over them and the baby shouted with glee. The motner said: “It 
is a good idea to have a pet but to try and train a nineteen-months- 
old baby and a puppy at the same time in a small apartment is hope- 
less.” The entire visit was spent in futile efforts by the mother to 
disoact first the baby and then the pup. 

Further evidence of futility came from occasional interpreta- 
tions or references made by the interviewer in recording the case 
material: 

She seemed to feel defeated and overcome by the drudgery of 
housework. 

She seems to feel unable to stand parental domination any longer. 
She blames her hosband for not taking her away [from her parents’ 
home]. ^ ^ 


STATEMENTS OF FUTILITY CLASSIFIED 

The statements of futility varied decidedly in contextual mean- 
ing. For example, the following «prcssions differ in ideas although 
riiey bear a similar W’ording: 
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'‘It is hopeless. I will never rcafly have a love affair.” 

"The baby cried ... I feared changing her schedule ... I was 
unhsMy . , . Wc moved . . . Only a part of the furniture arrived 
. . . Some of the baby’s equipment was missing . . . Then the 
spring fell and the baby fell to the floor. Everything seemed hope- 
less.^ 

"It seems so hopeless. I want to do something that justifies living.” 
Three women made the above SQtcmcots. AH used similar phrases 
to express feelings, but wnth variations in meaning and experience. 
The first woman clearly expressed frostrarion of a goal or basic 
drive which she expressed in certain life experience. This 
young woman was single and thirty. Her history shovre that she 
strove constantly tou-id marriage. Having few dates and prac- 
tically no men friends, and limited social experience, she felt that 
she would never achieve her desire. This statement of futilitj’ re- 
flected her reaction to a frustrated goal, expressed in terms of a 
specified area of li\*ing. 

The second illustration indicated a temporary but thwarting ex- 
perience centering about homemaldng. It is the land of experience 
that can occur as a more or less isobted incident, or as a part of 
a pattern. In this instance, it happened that the w’oman’s house- 
keeping skills were inadequate. She had no cooperation from her 
husband, even though she too held a full-rime job. Her statement 
does not indicate necessarily the frustrarioo of basic drives, although 
that is posribic. But her sense of ftirili^ is expressed within a 
specified area of experience. 

The third young woman expressed futility about life in general. 
Her frustration appeared so intense that living itsdf did not seem 
justified. Her statement w’as not morivated by any one thwarted 
goal or area of experience but resulted from a combination of many 
things. A failing marriage, poor health, low family income, and 
frustrarion of some or her most important goals were among the 
factors that could be assodated wirf* the expresrion that life was 
hopeless for her. 

Recognition of these variations in statements of futility made 
necessary some system of clasrificarion. 

During the second reatfing of the case and as each ex p ression 
of futility was noted, marked, and classified, every statement was 
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considered in context. As has already been noted, isolated state- 
ments meant very little; therefore all factors associated svith the 
expressions were given consideration. 

The statements or c-xpressions of futilit)’ were classj6ed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Expressions of futility centering about frustrated life goals. 

2. Futility expressed over different areas of experience. 

3. Statements of futility made about life tu general (which 
usually combine i and a). 

Life Goals 

The third reading of each case, which focused on meanings in 
the fustor)% revealed certain predominant life gtwls or syndromes 
of goals. In some cases, these stood out as persistent, clear-cut, and 
definite, wlulc in others they seemed more confused and ambivalent, 
but evident nonetheless. Obviously, basic drives of the human 
organism mom'ated these women, but the concrete meanings and 
intetpreodons which the)’ gave to their drives transformed these 
into their own petsonal life goals. For most of ih® women, a group' 
mg of major life goals seemed to predominate, with certain second- 
ary goals rebted to them. In a few instances, ibo woman appeared 
to have one major controlling goal, one ruling passion. 

Although the purposeful strivings of each woman were char- 
acterisdc of her as an indhridual, as other histories were read 
sjinilar goal-pancms appeared. This repetition of major and secood- 
ar)’ goab from case to case made possible a general eJassificarion of 
common life go^ aldiongh one in no sense discrete. No one 
woman’s partem exaedy resembled anodier’s, but goals common to 
different histories could be identified. 

Rea^hng and analy^g the fifty life histories yielded twenty- 
diree personal-social life goals. These were not preconceived but 
during the case reading appeared as important and frequently re- 
curring goals. 

Each case was examined for evidence of the woman’s strivings 
and life ambirioos. Then all previously marked expressions of 
futility, together with the woman's major life goal or goals, were 
stutfied. WTicnever the statement of futility actually e x p ressed the 
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wonun’s reaction to a frustrated goal or was closely alUed with 
situations where her thwarrings were obvtious, it was classified 
accordingly. An illustration of this is found in the case of the 
young woman who said, “It is hopeless. I’ll never really have a 
love affair.” Repeated statements throughout her histor}’ indicated 
both the social importance to her of marriage and the personal 
need to be admired. 

The foUowing twcnt)’-thrcc personal-social goals predominated 
among the women as major life objectives. The statements’ ac- 
companying them are gh’en as illustrations of the futility expressed 
in connection ssith the frustration of these goals: 

1. To donate, control, puruge, or mmipuhte others in the 

mvirortment. 

“I know I am helpless to handle this J mother-in-law's control of 
her scrvantl when I thought I had things well in hand.” 

2. To vimtein peace and avoid friction by every possible means. 

"I don’t think I should have to put up with this [servants’ can- 
tankerous attitudes] but since they are Mother’s servants I guess 
there is nothing to do about it except maintain peace- These sum- 
mers (spent at Mother’s} are perfect nightmares." 

3. To be dorrrinated or controlled by others. 

“When somebody eUe provides the motivation, 1 can do things, 
but I am just no good on my oum.” 

4. To subirnt to or foUovs authority of parents or parent sub- 

stitutes. 

“I want to get help from my famOv but 1 can’t. TTiet’ just won’t 
talk with me about the situation.” tdivorce] 

5. To resist or break from control of otberx. 

“I have alwa5’s been under the supervision of my parents and 
probably always will be.” 

6. To remain berselj — an individual inviolate. 

“I feel there is nothing else to do but give up a part of yourself 
in marriage." 

r niustratjons taken from fifty histories of tfaa study- 
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7. To Ihe primxrily jor stlf—grattiying ovn desires. 

“I fear mosi not realizing my own possibilities.” (Showed con- 
siderable emouonl 

8. To seek admranon end aduhdon. 

"What can be done for people lite me? In getting older I am 
losing my attraction for nmcnline admiration and it means so 
mnentome.” [Agcthirtyl 

9. To live life excitedly. 

“I’ll get all out of life possible as 1 won’t lire beyond fort)'.” 

10- To cling to security. 

“I cannot see leaving the secure for insecurity of divorce. I am 
just a coward.” 

1 1. To plan a constructive vxy of life — to bsve a conscious 

philosophy end to try to follow it. 

"like a sqoirrel in a cage, my mind has gone around trying ra 
find some way in which! could retom and continue my rtsponsi- 
bilicy.” [Letter] 

1 2. To succeed, excel, or get ahead m e<mrpetiff«zn. 

"I have alwap been so ambidous that it irritates me when I get 
into a situation where I fee! I can’t get any good from it.” 

13. To conform to social ophuon end expectation. 

“1 am greatly disturbed when I know the neighbors gossip about 
me. I am ai^d I can never get over that.” 

14. To attain rruriul stems. 

"I do not bclies'c I win ever be able to marry.” 
ly. To experience parenthood. 

"1 could not see why others should be able to hare babies and I 
^ould not.” 

t6. To achieve success asancife. 

My husband is a!wa)'s wanting me to do more things at home 
than I am phj'sicaljy capable of doing. I just cannot manage it aU.” 
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17. To be a good and mccessfulwother. 

“I don’t think I am the good mother I ought to be. I find everj’- 
thing hopelessly on top of me (wnth one child J while my neighbor 
with five children seems to manage well.” 

18. To be socially protninent or important. 

“I can’t do anj'thing about the difference between my ideals and 
standards and those of my acquaintances who hold such false 
ambition and struggle so hard for social success.” 

19. To aspire to professional success. 

. (Very feelingly) ‘‘I see 00 future ahead for me in my chosen pro- 
fession. Part-ome work, which is all I could give as a homemaker, 

• is not enough in my line of work ... my major job now is to 
raise a famiTy but there is not enough chafienge in it or develop- 
ment for mpelf. I am not contented and 1 can sec no future for 
myself. After the children are grou-n, I may go back to work; 
but the opportunities will be limited then.” 

10. To acquire social skilly poise, and ease. 

“I always say such meaningless things in conversation.” 

21. To contribute something loorth ‘while to society. 

think of mj-self as having a definite function as a wife and a 
mother but there are times when within myself I question whether 
1 am doing anything really worth while for the world. I am bellig- 
erently feministic at times.” 

22. To attract and make good friends. 

“I think S is light. I am an impossible person. Why should 

I expect to find a man who would be interested in me?” 

23 . To question the status quo. 

“I rebel at my posidon in society. I feel the futilt^ of this entire 
civilizarion.” 

Areas of Experience 

Reading the histories for expresaons of futility revealed not only 
common goals but the fact that many similar types of situations 
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existed for the -women. Obviously, in these areas of experience 
thwarting had to occur repeatedly. The recurring life c.xperiences 
fell into large general classifications which, though not discrete, 
could serve as a useful means of examining the available data. Life 
experiences served as the channels through which personal goals 
functioned. 

Whenever an expression of futility occurred, it was classified 
into one or more areas of experience, depending upon the meaning 
and inclusivencss of the sutement. The following illustrate the 
classifications of futility expressed: 

Parents 

Mother tries to run his life as well as mine. I can do nothing 
about It as long as she is with us.*' 

Sex 


•*I had thought we might work out a good sex adjustment, but, 
as the months have gone by. I have gradually lost hope.” 

Housekeeping 

“I find eveiything p'jM on top of me in houseleepinn nMe me 
neighbor seems to manage very well” ^ ® 

Whenever possible an evidence of futility was classified in a 
given area of eapenence, even though the statement wets a general 
one For .mtat.ee: "As far as I am concerned, I have too many 
fndSni >"'<»> a tangle for anyone to help me" 

rinn Datrem*™/n'.J^t “"tnediate discussion, the rccur- 

S^ia^t '■'""''■i »P in her conversation 

the aS " r'; , 5“":™nt all revealed 

Ae w?mT„ n d fa^nce, 

AetieSvri ® >!“'■ All were recorded in 

pnttanceand compL^r I.eh'feS”™ 
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live; it cannot be cxhaosdve. Since the scope of this study does 
not include an exact and quandtam'c analysis, the nietho<k used 
are only for purposes of cramining the presence of furih'tj% and 
circumstances in which it exists, and not for measuring it. 

Categories such as the following could ne\'cr be entirelv' dis- 
crete, as real life experience is necessarily overlapping and inter- 
woven. These particular categories were chosen because they 
represent the experiences observed most frequently in the cases 
studied, but undoubtedly others would hare bem added had 
additional cases been read. If life experiences were dinded theo- 
retically, the classifications could be narrowed, made more inclusive, 
or grouped altogether differently. Howc\-cr, the categories for 
this study arc based on the areas of experience of this group of 
fift)' women and are as follows; 

I. General attitudes to'^rrd self 

“I never have any spirit of play ... 1 would give anvthing if I 
could loosen up . . . Try as hvd as I can, it is imposs^le for me 
to overcome thh." 

“Evciyihing about me fa wrong." 

“Ill never measure up to what 1 want myself to be.” 

a. Aggressiveness 

“I know I tr>’ to manage too much. It fa hard to overcome,” 

3, Suhnnssrveness 

“1 am hopelesslv teased at home. 1 never fight back but jusr 
take h.” 

4- Attractiveness 

"I have never been pret^* and never expect to be. There is nothing 
I can do about it.” 

5. Health 

“.Mv phjTicaJ adjustment to enforced menopause is teirible. Some- 
time I reel I cannot stand it.” 
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6. Sex 

"I feel DOW that notfung can be done for me in developing a sa^ 
factory sex life, as I have no feeling whatever toward my husband. 

7. Interests 

“After coming here I felt at a loss as I had no interests outside the 
home.” 

8, Social skills 

“I say to mj’sclf, ‘You dumb thing, why do you do such things' 
You are so hopeless.* ” 

9, Social prestige or status 

“1 ^ust wish mothers could get more credit for being movers. 
Their job always seems such an onimportant one and that they are 
never doing anything worth while." 

ID. Education 

“1 knew t had to faQ (graduate course] and there was nothing 
I could do about it.” 

II. Religion 

”1 would like to have a belief — 3 religion to wholeheartedly accept 
but I don’t have any belief. I feel I can never have one.” 

IS, Parents 

“I have always resented these tlungs in my parents but I knenv I 
can do nothing else about them." 

don’tthinkl W'ill ever be able to talk with my father.” 

ij. Siblings 

“Try as hard as I can, 1 never feel that I will know my brother." 
14. Marriage (husband and wife relationship) 

The irritations with my husband pile up until I feel I cannot 
stand them any more.” 

I realize my marriage is hopelessly unsuccessfuL” 
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ij. Recognition by husband 

“I feci very despondent about our affairs. My husband has said 
frankly that he no longer has the interest in me that he did.” 

s6. Children 

“When things fail to work uiih D., I alwa^-s feel at a loss to know 
what to do wen." 

17. In-Unas 

'1 hare failed hopelessly in Uving successfully s^^th my mother-in- 
law." 

18. Friends 

"It is snch an effort to hare friends at home. I never rfiink it is 
worth that much." 

The next four areas are grouped together because they repre- 
sent different aspects of the women’s vocational experience. For 
those who did not cany remunerative )obs outside the home, house- 
keeping became the acimowledged vocation, or a combinarion of 
homemaldng and commuruty paiticipaoon which provided the 
women wiA vocational chann^ Finances, in every case, were 
related to die job of hornematmg whether the woman was em- 
ployed outride the home or not. 

19. C oinini tmsy participation 

“I feel I have so liede to offer the commoni^’. I have no training.” 

20. Vocation 

“I don’t believe I wall ever be successful in this land of a job. I am 
not accurate or quick enough.” 

21. Housekeeping 

“I feel very cramped in having notiung to do but household tasks. 

I am extremely dissatisfied wath washing dishes and the genera! 
routine of housework for there is no chance to get out.” 

22. Finances 

“Bills pile up higher and higher until we can’t see the light of day.” 
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“If I had financial secnriw, it would be easier. Life holds nothing 
for me now and I feel in later years it will hold even less.” 

The final grouping of experience areas are ones that deal with 
crisis situations: 

23. Uniranted children 

“I can never get over that desperate situation — having a baby with 
my husband out of a job.” 

24. Sterility 

“I cannot live a complete life without children.” 

“I could not see why others ate able to have babies and I am not.” 

25. Crises 

“My husband’s illness has been diagnosed and I feel it is a hopeless 
thing.” 

“J , my brother, was dying and I could do so little to help." 

The twenty-five areas of Ufc experience and the twenty-three 
life goals, although similar in many ways, differ basically. £.xperi- 
ence makes up life of an individual; goals form the ditectioTi 
and motivation for his life. Experience may be the goal itself or 
it may be the medium through which the goal is channeled. For 
example, social skills could serve primarily as a goal or simply 
be one of life’s experiences. To strive to be socially skilled and 
adequate is to strive toward a goal. To use social skills in an effort 
to achieve other ends places this in die classification of life experi- 
ence. Statements expressing futility could illustrate either a frus- 
tration of goals or a thwarting of life experience or both, depending 
upon the meaning given by the individual. 

Liie in General 

The final assessment of futili^ is made on the basb of statements 
about life in general. Such feelings usually arise from frustrated 
goals, thwartings within certain areas of experience, or a combina- 
tion of these. The following is typical of these expressions of 
fotility: 

My own life is such a tangle I feel little, if anything, can be done.” 
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A young woman who considered herself physically raattracdvc, 
without social skills, a failure in her job, and in serious conflict 
with certain relatives, made the above assertion. She felt no family 
sccurit)', as all close family members had died during her early life. 
Formerly the center of all attention at home, she now received none. 
Marriage not only represented physical securitj' to her, but it meant 
a place to be wanted. In her social group, marriage was the desired 
goal for women. She saw no opportunit}' for achieving this. Over 
and over, she referred to the frustrations of these goals and to a 
sense of futility over not achieving her desired ends. 

“I really have nothing to live for.” 

In the nc.xt c-xample we have a superior, attractive young married 
woman in her early thirties, tvhose marital adjustment had been 
muddled early in marriage. A serious conflict with her mother-in- 
law was never adjusted because the husband would take no stand. 
He belittled his wife’s intelligence, did few things she enjoyed 
socially, and gave her no importance as a wife. Their sex adjust- 
ment was poor. Her parental home had given great importance 
to the function of a tvife and mother. In her own home, this young 
woman felt she was a complete failure in her expected role. 

“I am willing to try anything but I am sure nothing can be ac- 
complished.” 

The third illustration is taken from the history of a woman in 
her late thirrics. Holding a high standard of marital happiness 
based on her parental home life and having a great urge to give 
serv’ice to humanity, she found herself failing in both. The income 
was dwindling; her husband’s health had failed; she herself was too 
ill to carrj’ on the many community semccs she considered vitally 
important; sex relations were abhorrent to her; she felt herself 
aging; and she considered her chances for happiness slight. 

“I begin to think life is so futile for me." 

Statements of futility made about life in general were brought 
into one large classification. This step followed selection of cases on 
the basis of futility expressed and rfie analysis and classification of 
life goals and areas of experience about which frustration was 
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shown. The next procedure m the analj'sis was to determine the 

degree to which a sense of futility existed. 

DEGREE OF FUTILITY 

Goals differed in importance and experience areas represented 
a wide range of values for the women; hence frustration in these 
produced vaiying degrees of intcnsiiy in the feelings of futility 
which resulted. Dearly the statement “I have thought many rimes 
that 1 should commit suicide” expresses a far greater degree of 
fntility than the statement “Training the baby irks me. I have a 
feeding problem with her and I feel hopeless about it.” 

In order to determine degree of forilitj’, the following factors 
were taken into account: (i) intensity of jiamMfTrt made; (a) ap- 
parent mportsnce to the teoi/tjn of the goal or area of experience in 
which frustration occurred; (j) repetition of expression of futility; 
(4) recurrence of jitnation a^ut which futility is or had been ex- 
pressed; (5) amount of success the woman had had in dispelling 
futilit)' in the area or goal referred to; (6) mtervievefs description 
of woman’s behavioc which indicated fuoHcy; and (7) intenfeia- 
er’f recognition of existing futility. 

The cases were read for the fourth rime in order to determine 
the degree of futilit)’ expressed in them. An approximate scale was 
de\’iscd which rated marked futility {+ + +); moderate futilit)’ 
(++); mild furilic)’ (+); and absence of futility ( — ). This 
scale was applied to the se\-cn indications of fu^ty given in 
the above paragraph. An evaluation of these w’as recorded for 
each woman. Then statements of futility which previously had 
been marked were again examined in the light of (i) the frustra- 
tion of major goals which brought the reaction of futility; (2) areas 
of experience in which fuolt^ was expressed; and (3) frequency 
with which futilit)’ about life in general was stated. \\Tiether or 
not the woman made repeated use of the furility reaction as a 
technique of adapting to frustrating situations rather than a more 
aggressive technique was noted. 

By assembling all evidence of furiKty g^ned in reading a com- 
plete case four rimes, by evaluating it on the basis of thorough 
knowledge of the histor)*, and by examining it in the light of the 
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woman’s total pcrsonalitj' pattern, the investigator was then able to 
maVe an approximate estimate of the degree of futility indicated in 
the case. 

In the ci’aluation of histories for degree of futility present, cer- 
tain cases fell into two extreme groups (— ) and (+ + +). Those 
cases which expressed moderate futility, while often bordering on 
either extreme, were more difficult to place. The rating (— ) was 
used to indicate that in certain areas of experience no futilitj’ was 
apparent. The following excerpts from three histories briefly illus- 
trate variations in the degree to which futility seemed to be present. 

The first histoty, a case of extreme (-r + -(-) futility, was rated 
according to the seven qualifications proposed:* 

1. Intensity of statement for this woman w-as revealed in such 
illustrations as “I reach the place so many times where it does not 
seem life is worth living” and “My owm life is in such a tangle, no 
one can help me out.” 

2. Apparent importance of her frustrated goals and thwarting 
experiences was shown by the futility expressed in her marriage, 
her vocation, her health, and life in generaL 

3. Repetition, of sbmlar exprettions of futility occurred many 
times during a single interview, and also from one inter\*ievv to 
another. 

4. Recurrence of situations which relate to expressions of futility 
came in her continued poor health, difficult marital problems, voca- 
tional disappointments, and repeated failures to direct her life as 
desired. 

5. Amount of success in dispelling her sense of futility seemed 
negligible in spite of her intense efforts. 

6. Description of the isoman's behavior was recorded in these 
words: “She cried hopelessly,” “Appeared dejected,” and “Spoke 
in a weary, depressed manner.” 

7. Interviewer's recognition of futility was interpreted thus: 
“She showed throughout that the situation was too much for her.” 

A second history is used here because it appeared to indicate 
moderate (-}-+) futility:* (i) Intensity of statement was illus- 

3 For this histoty see Chapter DC The case anah'sis is /oand in die 
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trated by “I al\va)'5 resented these things in my parents but I knew 
I could do nothing else but accept them.” (2) Apparent importance 
of frusuadon was sKonto in her failure to become independent, 
even after marriage, although she had expected marriage to be her 
way to freedom from her parents, (j) Repetition of expressions 
of futility \vas made in nearly every interview. (4) Recurrence 
of situations was illustrated by the father’s repeated efforts to 
doi^ate her tyith money and gifts. (5) Success in overcoming 
utihty was evident in certain instances although these feelings 
rontmued to persist. (6) Descriptions from rime to time presented 
er ^ ejected. (7) No recognition of existing futility was made 
by the mterviewer. 

A third histor)' revealed furilit>' to an apparently sUght (+) 
degree. It was examined in the seven ways used with the first two 
n particular life history the woman gave e.xpression to 
feebngs of fuahty only three rimes. (1) Intensity of statement 
^^ressed once m "I could not possibly make them all," which 
J combination of circumstances that needed many ad- 
'^>portance of frustration showed in her 
JwLt ” Th ‘"F 1 tviU have to 

old?i “ hopelessness about her 

Xii r f of (4) nevrrence of came 

The interviewer (6) re- 

only ( 7 ) recogoitlo” ol 

de^rvirhrhewcmerr-serrirrrde^,,™ d 

for a c^e of futility 

the evidence of futility in 

seven soecificarinn?- «!?1 experience while using all 

was apparent in the'-irtTrom^/Y futility which 

spedficadons; and she identified W by these same 

specific attitudes tovtard lifei^ genelT'm “ 

mentally bcfore’makinEr an aumST^’ ci ^ 
for each life histS^^a whol?^ 

^ Thi, hisioiy is nor r^Xodne^d i- ftdl b« ^ 
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By using ihe seven specifications for determining degree of fu- 
tiUt\% it was found that the women differed from each other in 
individual goals, specific eTpericnccs, and attitudes toward life, yet 
from one histor)' to another these goals, experiences, and attitudes 
were seen repeated and in different combinations. With thb method 
individual configurations became apparent but at the same time 
the goals most frequently frustrated among this group of college 
educated women could be determined. TTie areas of c.xperience in 
which most of their thwartings seemed to occur were identified 
as u ell. 

By applying the seven specifications for detecting the presence 
of futility, a case could be examined minutely, both for segmental 
cWdence of such feelings and for the total picture of futility, as 
shown in the history. The investigator, in the fourth complete 
reading of the cases, assembled all evidence and judged the degree 
of futility in each historj’ as a whole and in each of its parts. 

Ever)' histor)' was analysed In detail. Two cases which illus- 
trate this method are presented in the Appendix. The outline given 
here indicates each step taken: 

Outline for Analysis of Life History 

t. Verbatim expressions of furilii)' listed, 

2. Woman’s ynajor life goals traced. 

3. Frustrated goals determined. 

4. Areas of experience discovered in which frustrations occur. 

5. Degree of futility shown in the case as a whole and in each 
area of experience. 

6. Techniques used by woman for adjustment to frustration 
traced. 

7. Factors related to a sense of fudlity and the woman’s success 
or failure in overcoming furiiity brought to light. 

8. The woman’s unique life pattern comprehended. 

The limitations and dangers of a one-man rating in a study such 
as this arc clear. Undeniably, a competent jury would have given 
far more reliability' to the analysis, but this was too impractical a 
plan to be used in view of the unusual length of each histoty (aver- 
af'e: 66,500 words per case). TTie reading alone would have in- 
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volved a tremendous amount of dmc scarcely possible to impose 

upon bus)' professional people. 

Perhaps the reader can best judge the reliability of the invesd- 
gaior’s method. The illustrative cases presented in Chapter IX 
(although in condensed versions) should demonstrate whether or 
not they have been reasonably inicrprctcd. The reader can trace 
for himself the life goals of each woman, what her experiences arc, 
and the lands of frustradons which result in fudiit)' for her. 

It is important to keep in mind that the investigator’s anal)'sis 
was made on a complete case study while only the condensation 
of each can be presented for lUustration. Every effort has been 
made to retain as much detail as posrible of the original history. 

The investigator believes that the way's of determining futility 
as described above and used to obtain the findings of this study 
Mill present a sufficiently reliable method to serve as a starting point 
for others interested in extending the investigation of futility. 

The findings which resulted from the analyses of all fifty cases 
are presented in the foUouing chapters. 

SUMMARY 

The cases used for this study were selected because futility was 
expressed in them. Phrases which in and of themselves indicated 
feelings of futility even when taken out of their contextual mean- 
ing served as deternurunts in choosing the cases to be studied. 
Without such expresaons a case was rejected. 

Having chosen fifty life histories to study, the next step in pro- 
cedure was to find the factors associated with a sense of futffity'. 
Although each life history was tuuque, there were elements common 
to many of the cases which, if recognized and understood, it was 
believed would shed light on the problem as a xvhole. The expres- 
sions of futility were then examined for contextual meaning and 
for all associated factors. 

Each woman appeared to have certain goals toward which she 
was striving— certain aspirations which gave direction to her be- 
havior. Her feelings of futility often indicated frustration of these 
goals. After reading the histories and identifying the aspirations, 
a classification of twenty-three goals was made. Not all of the 
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women had the same goals but a number of these goals were re- 
peated from one history’ to another, although expressed in terms 
characteristic of the indhndual. 

TTic woman’s goals found channels through the experiences of 
daily living. By no means could all of life experiences be satisfying; 
hence from time to time frustration was inevitable. The thwartings 
occurred in areas of experience through which the individual’s 
goals were channeled as well as throughout all areas of life experi- 
ence. To identify thwarting in life experience and frustration of 
life goals helped to establish the degree of futility in each history. 

After four readings of each case the degree of feeling futile was 
determined by the investigator’s interpretation and recognition of 
the following in every history: 

r. Intensity of statement of futility. 

1. ImpoTtmee to woman of occutrcncc of frustration whether 
in lift goals or daily experience only. 

3. Repetition of statements expressing futility. 

4. Recurrence of situations related to futility. 

5. Success or feWure in redudng fudlity. 

6. Description of w'oman’s behavior indicating frustration. 

7. Recognition by interviewer of the woman’s sense of futility. 

In order to arrive at the degree of futility for each case, the woman’s 
unique and characteristic life pattern had to be identified and 
examined. 

The reading of the fifty cases was carried out in the following 
steps: 

First reading: To locate and mark verbalized expressions of 
futility found in a case. 

Actual statements by the woman that she felt futile or hopeless 
formed the primary basis for choosing or eliminating a case. The 
cases were marked for this verbatim evidence. 

Second reading: To determine all evidence of futility and to 
classify statements. 

All situations or experiences to which statements of futility related 
were checked in the cases. Statements wre examined carefully for 
contextual meanings. 
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The interviewer’s description of the woman’s attirude and behavior 
were marked as cadence of her hopelessness. 

The inters'icwer’s recognition in the history of the woman’s ap- 
parent feelings of futility was taken into account. 

Third reading: To explore the woman’s major life goals, the 
areas of experience which consnture her life, the techniques for 
achieving her goals, and the frostratioos of meaningful experience. 

Apparent in every case were definite drives or life goals. The clas- 
sificadon of goals into cwcnty-threc different categories evolved 
from the histories. 

Statements of futility which were found in the cases were then 
matched with the life goals of each woman for evidence of relation- 
ships. Situational responses, descriptions and interpretations were 
also examined in connection with the life goals. 

Each woman had a varies of life experiences in which frustration 
inevitably resulted. These were clarafied in cwent)’»five areas of 
experience. 

Statements of futility were checked with areas of experience for 
evidence of reladonships. 

Statements of futility about life ht general were checked with both 
life goals and areas of experience for any relationships. 

Fourth reading: To assemble all evidence in order to determine 
the degree of futility experienced; and to sec as a whole the woman’s 
unique life pattern. 

By examining the woman’s life as a whole, together with all evi- 
dence associated with feeling futile, the degree of futility was 
Judged for each history’. 

The above method was followed in the examination of each life 
history. The findings of all fifty cases arc presented in Chapter V. 



CHAPTER V 


Findings: Analyses of Fifty Cases 


These fift)' life histories of coUcgc women were analyzed, and the 
findings from the analyses arc hcreuith presented. The results bring 
into focus many factors associated with futility, and make possible 
certain inferences and conclusions. 

In the analyses of the histories common areas of daily living in 
which futility is encountered were brought to light. They also 
revealed how frequently futility was expressed and the variety of 
ways in which the women e.tperienced a sense of futility. 

As was described in the preceding chapter, areas of experience 
where futility was indicated were arranged in twenty-five different 
classifications for purposes of analysis. By this means it was possible 
to apprommte the degree of futility for each case as a 'ahole, and, 
by putting together all fifty histories, to discover the experience 
areas snost frequently indicating futility for the entire group. 

FINDINGS ON AREAS OF EXPERIENCE 

All experience areas which revealed evidence of futility in the 
fifty histories arc presented in Table I. This analysis throws into 
relief a number of problems which will be discussed in the follow- 
ing pages. 

To begin with, when forty •ssornen out of a group of fifty vsho 
are college graduates express futility over relationships v.-ith their 
parents in their adult lives the fact is e.TceedingIy significant, if not 
stanling. These results seem worthy of a separate chapter, hence 
they will be discussed in detail in Chapter VI. 

Sex adjustments also drew expressions of futility from forty of 
the women. Since many recent studies have dealt exclusively with 
the difficulties of sex adjustment, and it seems such a paramount 
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TABLE I 

DEGREE OP PimLTTy SHOVVU IS TWENTY-FIVE AREAS 

OF experien'ce for a group of fifty women 


Area el Experienee 

Degree of FutHity Eiprened 


Total 
■ No. of 
Women 

Sone 

Stigbt 

Moderate 

Marked 

Parent reUtionship 

xo 


7 

^5 

tfi 

Sex adjnstjnent 

FmJBces 

to 

M 

15 

13 

17 

38 

Anjtndes toward self 

«J 

II 



37 

Anracrivoitss 


•$ 

11 

>• 

37 

Health 


at 

3 

it 

36 

Hnsband-wife telationAips 

id 

ta 

8 

t* 

34' 

SodaS sltias 

'•> 

9 

to 


« 

Frienda 

18 

18 

8 


3* 

A(^esiv<a«T 

to 

»« 

ft 

7 

30 

Refiogakkm by hnsbafl4 . . 

10 

10 

6 

14 

JO* 

HooKLeefnag 

so 

ao 

to 

JO 

30 

Criw 

11 

ti 


ta 

*9 

Social pmdge 

ax 

10 

8 

10 


Vocaikm 

ax 

»4 

9 

5 


Religion 

*J 

»4 

a 

I 

>7 

Cofntnumty putsapuiaa . . 


14 

7 

ir 

ad 

Qi3drtn 

ad 

6 


at 


in'law relauonships 

*7 

10 

6 

7 

t3 

Sibling relationships 

y> 

13 

3 

4 

ao*’* 

Interests 


14 


X 

»9 

Sobnussireness 


8 



t8 

Education 

n 

10 



a? 

SterSity 

34 

7 


a 

fd* 

Unwanted child 

34 

1 



16* 


* Total flsRbcr of wototo (40} aarriti. 

** Total aoBibor of womoo (40} trdk vocattonal oaperlenct. 
••• Total Otnober *1 womm vko bad Bbliiui. 


problem in socict)', a discussion of this study’s results will be pre- 
sented in Chapter VH. 

Experience v:hh vtoney and financial matters 'icas one of the 
areas most frequently mentiarted^ and in this thirty-eight of the 
vomen expressed futility. It should be mentioned here that much 
of the original history material was collected during the depression 
years 1932 to 1935. As financial conditions for many of the women 
were critical during these rimes and as most of the women were 
from homes formerly having high incomes, a temporary sense of 
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futilit)* is understandable. With the median yearly income of the 
husbands at $2,680, it might seem rather unusual for so high a per- 
centage of the women to expres futilit)'. Young college people 
from good socio-economic backgrounds usually set for Aemselvcs 
high standards. Those women not only desired to parallel the 
parental home in its standards of living and to keep pace with their 
own social group but held the apparent wish to exceed their former 
level of lining. Hence, in their early years of struggle, a number of 
these women indicated futility over what might othenvise be con- 
sidered an adequate income. The income itself bore little actual re- 
lation to the fcclingsof futili^' which were expressed, except as the 
Jack of income meant frustration of certain goals to the individual. 
One felt futile with twelve hundred per year, while another ex- 
pressed futility over a five thousand dollar yearly income. 

In a number of wa)’s, the \vomcn revealed futility over themselves 
and their own personal reactions. For purposes of analysis, these 
reactions were divided into several different areas, as discussed in 
Chapter IV. 

Thirty’Seven of the vomen shoved feelings of futility in their 
attitudes tovard themselves. “I wonder if I’ll ever change,” “I will 
never succeed in anything,” and “I am accomplishing nothing” are 
indicative of the statements which pointed to feelings of futility 
about themselves. Only 16 percent of the group indicated this feel- 
ing to a marked degree. 

Many of the women frequently referred to themselves as “too 
aggressive” or “too bossy,” hence this attinidc ^vas analyzed apart 
from the more general feelings toward self. Submissxveness was also 
conddered as a specific area. Thirty of the group revealed a sense 
of futility about their aggressiveness •while eighteen indicated that 
submissive behavior produced feelings of futility. 

A lack of personal attractiveness caused thirty-seven of the 
•women to express a sense of futility. This, when coupled with other 
attitudes the women showed toward themselves, makes personal 
adjustment loom high as an area where futility is expressed and 
sho^vn. 

In an earlier study”*’ made on women’s problems, their feelings 
of dissatisfaction about themselves in their social relationships 
headed the list of problems. To feel hopeless about one's self, as 
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some did, ivas a less usual type of problem than those found in the 
original study but an intensely discouraging one. Ultimately, se- 
curit)’ is dependent upon the individual’s belief in himself. To feel 
futile about one’s self, behavior, appearance, or expected role may 
well have a deterrent effect on the maturing of personality. 

Few if any of die futile feelings the women held about themselves 
seemed justified when considered from an objective point of view. 
The telling factor, however, is that scarcely any of them had re- 
ceived help in self-understanding and in finding possible vays of 
overcenmng their feelings of inadequacy. To have help in under- 
standing themselves, to gain dcs'iccs for adjusting to situations, or 
to realize their greatest potcnttalirics seemed to be more or less lack- 
ing from their background. 

Health is also a matter of each woman’s personal adjustment. It 
varies from attitudes to the more tangible experiences which can be 
faced and dealt with concretely. However, tbiny-six of the ’aomen 
indieated futility about tbeir ovn physical health and twelve of 
them expressed this to a marked degree. Ph)'sical examinations re- 
vealed that few of the women had really serious physical handicaps, 
yet many of them had health problems which reduced their effi- 
cicnc)' and colored their outlook on life. In nearly every instance, 
these difficulties might have been correacd with ease. Sometimes 
advice as to posture correcrioo, better String girdles, orthopedic 
shoes, skin trearment, and other equally simple remedies brought 
relief from a seeimngly hopeless problem. For example, several of 
the women followed the nutritional advice given them at the Center 
and, as a result, fatigue was reduced almost at once. One might 
expect college graduates to realize the close correlation between 
good health and menal attitude, but that was not always evident. 
Many had not consulted a ph^'tician for years, except when giving 
btrth to their babies. Some few of the women suffered serious 
physical maladies. Others felt futile about their health problems. 

These women also expressed futility about their social selves. In 
the area of social skills, ihrrty-tkree of the enure group expressed a 
sense of futility. Because of their background of social privilege 
and education, the women, when judged objectively, would be 
considered tvcll skilled socially. At the same time, the standards of 
their social group were propornonattly high. It was surprising how 
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often they referred to inability to meet social situations, when in 
recounting incidents for their histories they indicated social par- 
ticipation of many varieties. If acquisition of social skill tenck to 
reduce anxiety and helplessness over situations, then one can wonder 
why “educated” women did not acquire those skills which would 
prevent them from feeling futile. 

A person determines in his thinking his owm social status, what- 
ever it is. When he is unable to achict'e this; the reaction may be a 
sense of fudlit}’. Of these college aronsen, tvienty-eight felt futile 
in achieving or nramtaining their expected prestige or social status. 
Some of the women considered social prestige an individual matter; 
others conceived it as a family affair; and still others saw it as a 
problem of group standing. The statements “I uill never be ac- 
cepted by them,” “Our family did not have much chance in the 
community where our rich relatives lived.” and “I feci that the class 
of W’omen I belong to is so futile” arc represenutivc statements of 
furilitj’ concerning status. 

It might be expected that college women u’ould have many 
interests to pursue. Satisfying those interests depends upon a 
number of things: money, locality, health, sympathy of family 
members, aptitudes, and the number of fixed responsibilities and 
activities the individual has. Of this group, nineteen revealed a 
sense of futility about their interests. TTierc was inflcxibilirj’ 
about the interests the women followed, and a definite tendency’ 
to orthodoxy in most of their acrivities. Some few were imaginative 
and creadvc in outlets for themselves, bur many -were not. To 
dance if her social group danced, to play bridge or sail or attend 
lectures if others did, became the determining factor in interests 
for many. Statements like these were frequent: “It is hopeless for 
me to start a hobby when w'c have no money” and “I can have no 
outside interests unril my children art older.” Ingenuity among 
the women in expanding their interests through and around home 
acrivines was lately fotind. Monotony v.'zs a complaint they made, 
with little offered to counteract ic Some few women, however, 
were scornful of the usual interests and activities, and expressed 
futility when forced to participate in traditional outlets. 

Religion was considered as a personal-social area in this study. 
Little intense feeling was express^ in regard to it. While tventy- 
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some did, was a less usual type of problem than those found in the 
original study but an intensely discouraging one. Ultimately, se- 
curity is dependent upon the individual s belief in himself. To feel 
furile about one’s self, behavior, appearance, or expected role may 
well have a deterrent effca on the maturing of personalitv'. 

Few if any of the futile feelings the women held about themselves 
seemed justified when considered fiom an objective point of view. 
The telling factor, however, is that scarcely any of them had re- 
ceived help m self-understjnding and in finding possible 'u:ays of 
overconmg their feelings of inadequacy. To have help in under- 
standing themselves, to gain devices for adjusting to situations, or 
to realize their greatest potentialities seemed to be more or less lack- 
ing from their background. 

Health is also a matter of each woman’s personal adjustment. It 
varies from attitudes to the mote tangible experiences which can be 
faced and dealt ivith concretely. However, thirty -six of the vomen 
indicated futility about their ovnt physical health and twelve of 
them expressed this to a marked degree. Physical examinations re- 
vealed that few of the women had really serious ph)’ 5 ical handicaps, 
yet many of them had health problems which reduced their efS- 
cicncy and colored their outlook on life. In nearly every instance, 
these dlfSculties might have been correaed with ease. Sometimes 
adnee as to posture correction, better fitting girdles, orthopedic 
shoes, skin treatment, and other equally simple remedies brought 
relief from a seemingly hopeless problem. For example, several of 
the women followed the nutrioonal advice given diem at die Center 
and, as a result, fatigue was reduced almost at once. One might 
expect college graduates to realize the close correlation benveen 
good health and mental atdtodc, but that w'as not alw’a)’s evudenc. 
Many had not consulted a physician for years, except when giving 
birth to their babies. Some few of the women suffered serious 
physical maladies. Others felt futile about their health problems. 

These women also expressed fudlity about their social selves. In 
the area of social skills, thhiy-tbree of the entire group expressed a 
sense of futility. Because of their background of social privilege 
and education, the women, when judged objectively, would be 
consider^ well skilled soodly. At the same time, the standards of 
their social group were proportionately high. It ivas surprising how 
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often they referred 10 inability to meet social situations, when in 
recounting incidents for their histories they indicated social par- 
ticipation of many varieties. If acquisition of social skill tends to 
reduce anxiety and helplessness over situations, then one can wonder 
why “educated" women did not acquire those skills which would 
prevent them from feeling futile. 

A person determines in his thinking his own social status, what- 
ever it is. When he is unable to achieve this, the reaction may be a 
sense of futilit)'. Of these college ‘isowen, tu'enty-eight felt futile 
in achieving or vtamtaining their expected prestige or social status. 
Some of the women considered social prestige an individual matter; 
others conceived it as a family affair; and still others saw it as a 
problem of group standing. TTie statements "I will never be ac- 
cepted by them," “Our family did not have much chance in the 
community where our rich relatives lived.” and “I feel that the class 
of women I belong to is so futile” are representative statements of 
futility concerning status. 

It might be e.xpccted that college women would have many 
interests to pursue. Satisfying those interests depends upon a 
number of things: money, locality, health, sympathy of family 
members, apdeudes, and the number of fixed responsibilities and 
activities the individual has. Of this group, nineteen revealed a 
sense of futility about their tnterests. TTierc was inflexibility 
about the interests the women followed, and a definite tendency 
to orthodo.xy in most of their activities. Some few were imaginative 
and creative in outlets for themselves, but many were not. To 
dance if her social group danced, to play bridge or sail or attend 
lectures if others did, became the determining factor in interests 
for many. Statements like these were frequent: “It is hopeless for 
me to start a hobby when we have no money” and “I can have no 
outside interests until my children are older.” Ingenuity among 
the women in expanding their interests through and around home 
activities was rarely found. Alonotony «'as a complaint they made, 
with little offered to counteract it. Some fcAv women, however, 
were scornful of the usual interests and activities, and expressed 
futility when forced to parridpate in traditional outlets. 

Religion was considered as a personal-social area in this study. 
Little intense feeling was express^ in regard to it. While twenty- 
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seven of the v:omen indicated some feeling of futility about tben 
religion, only one shov:cd this to a marked degree. Among these 
women, religion did not seem to produce a sense of hopelessness to 
as great an extent as did the more pressing and immediate problems 
of daily living and personal adjustment. Although their expressions 
of futilit)’ about life in general could be interpreted as indicative of 
religious attitudes, this investigation has used these statements 
literally and in their contextual meaning. Apparently most of the 
women were not deeply affected or disturbed by religion as a 
vital force in their lives. If they had used religion successfully, 
the superficial evidence was not apparent in this study. If religion 
had fs^ed them, they transferred the blame to some other area of 
experience. Because of its very nature, religion did not make the 
immediate clums on the women that more urgent concerns did; 
hence, a lesser degree of futility was expressed regarding it. 

The majority of the women did not continue formal cducadoa 
after graduation from college. They had much to say about thor 
college lives, and some of them showed feelings of futility; but 
asce this is an investigation during the period of adult life of 
women college graduates, reference to early experience (c.xcept for 
background and in tracing goab) is omitted. Seventeen of the 
•uomen shoved futility in their cducationil experience. They took 
graduate courses for various reasons: to improve themselves pro- 
fessionally; to prepare for a new land of work; to be ready to return 
to work; to gtin understanding of family relationships; and to 
acquire further knowledge. Oftentimes when entering courses 
after years of no study, 3 great feeling of irudequacy descended 
upon the woman for fear she could not keep up her earlier standards 
of study and performance. 

The women experienced many types of relationships and showed 
futility in these to varying degrees. Husband-tvife relationships 
were the ones most frequently mentioned next to relationships 
Patents. Thirty-four of the married women revealed 
futility in their husband-wife relationships, which means that So 
percent of the married vomen expressed futility in making adjust- 
ments vith their husbands. Approximately 30 percent of the forty 
mamed women showed marked futility. These relationships involve 
all conflict or disturbing situations that occur between husband and 
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wife in which the wife shovw fudli^. The following statements 
indicate this: “Nothing can be done to help our marriage unless 
we get a better understanding. I don't believe that can be done.” 
“My marriage may impro\’e, but 1 am sure neither of us uill ever 
get out of it what we want.” “I now realize that there can never 
be complete and total understanding between people, even in 
marriage." “I don’t think there is any use for A. and me to try to 
work out our marriage.” 

MTiether or not the women were made to feel important by 
their husbands was analyzed separately from the areas of husband- 
wife relations and from social prestige. This in itself seemed to be 
a unique evaluation of prestige srithin the marital relationship, 
which laid the ground for considerable feeling of futility. Thirty 
of the vtarried vonien revealed a sense of futility about the type 
of recognition the husband gave them and fourteen shovied this 
to a marked degree. Most of them showed futility when they were 
nor recognized, or when they were belittled by their husbands. 
In a few cases this was reversed. The wife felt futile because her 
husband approved too completely of her. Such w’as the case when 
the woman no longer loved her husband, or when she felt he would 
never apply any discriminating standards in his judgment of her. 

Among the married izomen^ tventy-four gave evidence of 
futility in the care and trainmg of their children, vhile eleven 
showed it markedly. One of the areas in which the women 
sought most help at the Center vvas relationship to their chil- 
dren. Problems of child training today loom high. Parents seem 
uncertain as to their own methods, and at the same rime they have 
many opportunities for gleaning conflicting advice about the man- 
agement of children. Mothers often have one idea of dealing with 
their children, while fathers have another entirely different one. 
The same problems of conflict that have always arisen between 
parents and children existed wth these w’omcn. In addition, there 
is another type of prdWem, wfaefc convts as an ootgrerwih of more 
adequate knowledge of personality development. The parent is 
more acutely concerned svitii sjinptomaric behavior than ever 
before. 

Perhaps less futility was shown by these women with their child 
problems than might be expected, for several reasons: First, 
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children in dieir normal development often ontgiow difficolries 
which otherwise could not be overcome by parents. Second, 
women can make adjustments with their children because such 
relationships arc less firmly set than the other habit patterns of a 
lifetime and because, also, women are many times consciously 
willing to do what is necessary for change in t^ area. Third, there 
has developed for parents a workable and practical type of child 
study which is available and many mothers have already made good 
use of this; hence something can be done to help. 

In-law relationslups included both the single and the rnarried 
women, for a sister-in-law could be just as difficult as a mother- 
in-law, Ttxenty-tbree of the group gave evidence of futility icith 
regard to tbetr in-laas. Oftentimes this problem was in reality 
a parent-child or relative-child problem which the husband was 
unable to resolve. Realizing this, the wife saw no hope of solution. 
For example: “Mother S, will alwa)'s baby my husband whenever 
we together, tvhich makes the situation impossible for us." In 
many irutances the problem was one of competition. If the woman 
did not recognize this, she was unable to relieve the difficulty. 

Eleven of the group were only children. Of the thirty'ntne 
isomen 'isho had siblings, tvtenty shotted futility in their reJa- 
tioTuhips vdtb thenu Four expressed marked futiUty while 13 
indicated it to a mild degree. Had this study been made earlier 
in the livfs of these women, their sibling relationships no doubt 
would have revealed more futility. Most of the women had 
lived away from home so long that their sibling relationships were 
not the disturbing factors that they might have been earlier. 

Relationships icitb their friends resulted in feelings of futility for 
tbirty-tico of the vcomen. Only six women showed marked 
futility in this regard. The women as a whole were social, outgoing 
mdtviduab who were making, for the most part, good adjustments 
ttith the friends they had. Relationships with friends were im- 
portant, but not to the intense degree of many other relationships. 
Some of the single women and fewer of the married ones were un- 
able to satisfy tbHr weed Coe Opporccfrnaes for irci’Kffig 

friends in a large city were not too readily available when the 
woman was a netveomcr, young, and limited in money for clubs 
and other rwitacts. She sometimes felt helpless because her 
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difficulties in finding friends contrasted sharply with their acces- 
sibilit)’ in her home town or during college life. 

Since only fort)’ of the women had continued in gainful cm- 
pIojTncnt after marriage, these alone were considered in estimating 
furilit)’ wath regard to vocations. Of these, ttrenty-eight ’isovten 
gave evidence of feeling futile in the vocational area. If she had 
held a full-time job during her adult Lfe, the woman was included 
in the vocational group. Four of them at some time "assisted in 
a gift shop”; "helped in father’s store”; “were on the substitute 
teaching list”; and "helped in the banlc.” This experience was 
limited only to a few u'ceks in each case. Six of the women 
had never worked. At the time the histories were collected, the nine 
single women, the one divorcee, and six of the married women 
were working. All of these held regular positions. Several others 
in the group obtained occasional work. They taught, sold, tutored, 
and demortstrated, as well as scix'ed in social work, publicity', and 
secretarial jobs. Their Incomes ranged from $840 to 52*600 per 
year for full-time work. Statements of futility like the following 
were made: "So much of my job is just a u’aste of time.” "I some- 
times feel my work is a complete failure. I feel that all my efforts 
have gone for notfiing.” "I am afraid I won’t make good on rfiis 
new job.” 

A few of the women who no longer actually U'orked in their 
chosen vocations or professions rei’ealcd a sense of futility. Indica- 
tive of this is the foUouing statement: "I see no future ahead for 
me in my chosen profession. Part-time work, which is all I could 
give as a homemaker, is not enough in my line of work.” Often 
the husband’s attitude about the wife’s working related to her sense 
of futility as sho^vn by: “But I don’t like housework, and It is hard 
to manage a home. I know I could have a definite contribution 
to make in my profession. I am sure my husband wanted our 
second baby to prevent any chance of my returning to work.” 
With the sLx married women who worked, there was a definite 
economic need. The few who did part-time work had been success- 
ful professionally and were often called upon to do particular jobs 
for which they were especially qualified. Some of them wanted 
no more work than the occarional call, while others missed keenly 
their former positions. 
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study, although representing two extremes of the same problem. 
Of the forty married women, sixteen revealed futility over not 
having children. Sixteen also indicated futility over pregnancies 
that they did not isant. It is interesting to note that the same number 
of women felt fudle in one extreme as in the other. However, 
eleven of the women expressed marked futility over un^vanted 
children as contrasted tvith six over the problem of sterility. The 
woman who did not want children was faced with an immediate 
crisis when an unexpected pregnancy occurred. She had no 
socially accepted means of resolving this problem except to have 
the baby, regardless of hardships. The situation for her was im- 
possible. A sense of extreme futility was more often felt here than 
in the problem of sterility, which was a long-time accumulative 
problem for which compensations might be developed. 

EXPERtEKCE AREAS IK RELATION TO LIFE COALS 

Every woman in the study appeared to have definite goals toward 
which she w'as striving. Through actual life experience she at- 
tempted to arrive at her individual goals. Such varied experience 
gave many ways of achieving what she desired in life. For instance, 
the woman wth a goal to dominate and control people seemed to 
seek this wthin marriage if she married, in her children if she had 
children, in her job if she followed a vocation, in her social group 
according to her circumstances, and also in her own ability to draw 
people to her. At an early age, one woman in the study indicated 
her goal of dominating and controlUng others, and this appeared 
to be of paramount importance to her in childhood as well as being 
successful. In college her established techniq uc of domination did 
not succeed, but when helped there to gain insight she eventually 
developed new methods svhjch were socially acceptable and yet 
rnade h possible to obtain what she wanted. She has presented a 
picture of a person who throughout life must dominate but has 
learned to do this in tvaj’S sonaUy constructive and acceptable to 
her husband, her children, and others outside the family. Another 
woman, whose major goal also was to dominate, practically cut 
herself off from her family, her friends, and her business contacts. 
She realized this but continued with her same old techniques, in 
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spite of the failures that foUow-ed. The first woman now possesses 
remarkable insight into her goals, and ways of reaching these. 
The other has none. She is baffled by her failures, but goes on 
doggedly and detemuncdly, inevitably thwaned. The former 
woman expresses less and less futility. 

By indicating a sense of futility, a isornm demonstrates one tsay 
of reacting to frustration of her goals. She gives expression to such 
feelings whenever her goals arc frustrated and in whatever areas 
of experience the thwartings occur. As the preceding paragraph 
show’s, one woman expressed a marked sense of furilit)’. On the 
other hand, the other expressed futility only temporarily. When- 
ever her goal was frustrated, ^e tried out new techniques w’hich 
eventually brought success. "WTien her old temper tantrums (so 
sadsfactory w’ith her father) friled to work on her husband, she 
learned that cooperation on a more mature level made possible 
certain controls she would otherwise not have had. (jontrol of her- 
self seemed to be the real development. This allowed achievement 
of her primary goal, but in a constructive, positive tvay. TTic other 
woman’s methods destroyed the possibilitj’ of achieving her goals 
and produced a sense of fucilic)'. 

To modify the goals of cither of these women would have been 
impossible unless they themselves had so desired and had been 
willing and able to make the tremendous effort that such change 
would necessitate. However, with help, the one woman was able 
to find socially acceptable, personally satisfying techruques of 
adjustment wWch, when inteUigcnily applied in specific areas of 
experience, ultimately led toward the satisfaction of her basic life 
goals. The other woman could modify neither goal nor techruque. 

Most futility shown in these histories was revealed through 
various experience areas, although some expressions of futility 
applied directly to the woman’s life goals. Each experience in its 
own characteristic way interpreted the life goal. Such a statement 
as “I am doing nothing worth while” might be a direct expression 
of futility about the frustrated goal of making a worth-while con- 
tribution to life. When taken in context, however, a very different 
meaning could be given to the expression. The woman who was 
given no recognition by her husband and u’as even belirded by him 
might in this way be expressing frustration of an important goaL 
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Again, such a statement could come from a woman who had given 
up a successful professional life and for whom the routine of house- 
keeping was drudgery. In this wxy she expressed frustration in her 
professional drive. Still another interpretation of this same expres- 
sion could be for the woman vdiose health is such that she sees little 
future in the realization of an active, busy life. Hence, by means 
of the area of health or poor health, she has expressed frustration in 
one or all of her basic goals, whatever they may be. 

FINDINGS ON LIFE GOALS 

The existence of certain definite goals, or syndromes of goals, 
toward which each woman was striving became evident in reading 
the histories. As outlined in Chapter 11, these particular goals seemed 
to represent to the women their jndividu^ wa)*s of interpreting and 
achieving basic neexis and of establishing ^eir o%vn pattern of 
modvarion. In this study. t\vcnt)’-three specific goals appeared 
evidenc Such goals, although in no sense complete or exhaustive, 
seemed to represent the primary and most meaningful ends to^vard 
which these women were striving. 

Goals which were characteristic of an individual woman might 
be observed also in others of the group. The analysis presented in 
Table 11 reveals the number of rimes the major goals were found 
among these histories. 

It must be kept in mind that goals may or may not be conscious. 
Some of the women appeared to have no awareness of their real 
goals. Others seemed to recognize with amazing clarity the ends 
toward wHch their lives were directed. Still others had a partial 
understanding or an occasional glimmer of the major aspirations of 
their lives. For example, one woman in the study apparently had 
not the faintest idea of her tremendous struggle to remain a snb- 
misave, urcsponslble cluld. Another recognized clearly her need 
to manage, manipulate, and control all those about her, while still 
another acknowledged in part that she struggled condnously to- 
ward social presage, but she was oblivious of the extent to which 
rius driving force existed in her life. 

In every case, evidence of both consdous and unconscious striv- 
ings was used to determine riie major life goals of the women. By 
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TABLED 

NUMBER OF TJ.NJES MAJOR LIFE GOALS APPEARED 
IN CASES OF FITIY COLLEGE WOMEN 


Gott 


Number 
of Women 


achiere success as 3 wife 

dominate, control, manage or manipulate people in the 
environment 

be a good and saccessful mother 

ding to Security (love, money, place, etc) 

lire primarily for self— gratifying own desires 

conform to sodal opinion and eapectation 

aspire to professional success 

acquire social skill, poise, and ease 

submit to or follow authority of parents or parent-substitutes 

resist or break from control of othen 

remain herself— an individual inviolate 

contribute something worth while to society 

tnaiticain peace and avoid fricooa by every possible means 

experience parenthood 

be socially prominent or important 

seek admiration and adulation 

attain marital scants 

plan a constructive way of life— to have a conscicros philosophy 

and try to follow this 

succeed, excel, or get ahead in compcddon 

attract and make good friends 

question the stmts quo 

be donunaud or controlled 1^ odtcts 

live life excitedly 


J7 

>9 

»7 

17 

»5 

tS 

>4 


their repeated, condnual, and consistent behavior throughout life, 
and their reference to these strivings, the women made recognizable 
their basic goals. When the histories were examined carefully, the 
goals usually could be ascertained. Although the analysis of goals 
/or each woman had to be based on observable data, the frequent 
contacts and long hours of interviewing provided a fairly satisfac- 
tory basis for identifying their goals. 

Since forty of the women were married, it is reasonable to find 
that twenty-seven of the entire group indicated a goal of successful 
vtarriage. This goal is basic to our social partem and one toward 
which most women throughout their entire lives have striven. To 
make good in so important a personal and social goal is a strong 
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motivation. Such ends might be comparable to the man’s success 
in his vocation. Then too, it seems as difficult for people to achieve 
the complete satisfaction they desire in their mariul relationships 
as in their vocations; therefore, it is understandable that thb would 
be one of the major strivings in this ^oup. To be a good and suc- 
cessful mother as indicated by pwenty-three of the •women is also 
in line wth the goal to achieve success in marriage as a wife. 

Of the more personal goals, the one to dominate, control, and 
manage people in the environment heads the list for the group. 
An entire study nught be done on this one point, and, as far as its 
contribution to an understanding of futility is concerned, the sig- 
nificance is great. The child who in his early years has learned by 
means of direct or indirect methods to find satisfaction in dominat- 
ing and controlling people around him will probably make every 
effort to continue this in all his relationships. It becomes his fixed 
pattern. The fact that tve live in a competitive socie^ emphasizes 
Ae need to strive for such goals and to enhance Aeir values. That 
Ais goal may be extremely detrimental to personal relationships will 
be discussed later. Tventy-foar of the group indicated a goal to 
control and dominate others. 

The next goal in order of importance is Aat of security, ishich 
•was sought by nineteen of the -women. The security indicated here 
nught be representative of a lack of dearc to change, a need to 
cling to certain strong individuals, Ac need to find response, or 
Ac struggle to aclueve economic security. 

In contrast to tlus, only a small number, four, •wisbed to live 
excitedly and strove in that direction. One must recognize Aat 
security has become an important symbol in contemporary life. 
The lack of stable values seems also to be a contributing factor. 
Some of Ac women have found compensatory outlets: hence Acre 
is no reason to strive for exdtement in life. 

Three of Ae goals might be said to express variations of one 
Aemt To live primarily for self seemed to be Ae goal of an 
individual whose self-ccnteredness precluded or was in conflict wth 
striving toward more social goals. Seventeen of the -women in their 
histories appeared to live primarily for self. A somewhat different 
mrn to this goal is apparent in the desire to remain herself, an 
indkidual tmiolate, as indicated by thirteen of the •women. Several 
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of the group appeared to have made both of these goals theirs. 
However, seven expressed the first only, while three revealed the 
latter. A w’oman who keeps her importance by not being en- 
croached upon, or can retain her own inviolabilit)', may at the same 
time be able to cooperate in social rebtionships to a thoroughly 
satisfactory degree. Grcumstances would determine this largely. 
To seek adnaraaon and adulation is revealed as the goal of ten of 
the group. This may be a pan of the drive to gratify one’s o\vn 
desires, or it may eaj^y be the carry-over from a childhood pattern 
of extreme admiration. It can be said that there are few individuals 
who do not ^vish for admiration. Either the soaal consciousness in 
this group, however, is so well developed that only ten of these 
w'omen overtly express this desire or they have been redirected along 
more mature lines to such an extent that the seeking of admiracioti is 
not of major importance. 

To conform to social opinion and expectation is a strong force in 
our society. People are liked who on the whole gain group approval 
Most of these women from childhood on were trained to conform 
to soda! expectation. It is interesting and significant that only seven- 
teen of the rsomen seemed to have retained eonforrmy at one of 
their major goals. Education may have been largely responsible in 
freeing the others from this need to conform. 

To submit to or to follov^ the approval of their parents veas the 
major drive of fourteen. The four "whose goal seenu to be to submit 
to others may simply have made a transfer from subimmng to 
parents to those other than parents, or may be submissive in all rela- 
tionships, as can be seen in the case of Frances L.' Since the early 
years of evei^' child’s life are spent in conforming to the wishes of 
his parents, it seems interesong that only diis number has remained 
really submissive to parental authority. It may be indicative not 
only of intellectual maturing but of emorional growth which may 
oc may not have been consciously furthered by the parents. This 
drive may also be one main reason for such marked feelings of 
futility with regard to parent relationships. TTie woman’s goal has 
changed but her parents’ pattern has not. 

To acquire social skill, poise, and ease teas a major goal of fifteen. 
This is interesting in the fight of the study of problems made of 

* Case history 5 in Chapter DC. 
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conscious plan of life. AlU\ough from their behavior it could be 
seen that they actually had very definite goals toward which they 
were striving, they appeared unaware of most of them. When asked, 
they usually expressed a wish for a philosophy of life, never being 
aware that they already had one. Some others in the group had 
more realization of their own unique patterns of striving but took a 
fatalistic attitude toward themselves. Because they had functioned 
this way always, they believed they would remain what they were. 
The tvomcn who saw their lives with some objectivity, tvith a 
definite and conscious pattern to follow, often found it exceedingly 
difficult to bring their experiences and themselves in line with a 
planned way of life. At rimes other drives set up ambivalence 
xvithin them. Nevertheless, some sustained a conscious and planned 
way of life consistent with the structure evolved early in childhood. 

Twelve of the ivomen indicated a goal of making mortb-U'hUe 
contributiont to life, but feio followed up this goal with action in 
any way they considered important. Whether such a goal had 
actually evolved from childho^ e.Tpcriences, family pattern, or the 
atvareness of social responsibility which comes with education, 
could scarcely be determined. 

At times it was difficult to dctemiinc whether futility which was 
experienced resulted direaly from a thwarted goal or simply from 
some frustrated life experience which eventually w'ould interpret 
another goal for the woman. For instance, the goal of being a good 
mother, when frustrated, might result in futility. At the same time, 
training of children, as one area of experience, when thwarted 
again and again, could produce frustration of other basic goals. In 
order to determine whether feelings of futility were shown directly 
for a frustrated goal or indirectly through certain experience re- 
quired careful scrutiny of the material and use of all related factors. 

Besides having her o\vn parricular goals and aspirations, and living 
through her own unique experiences, each woman had characteristic 
ways of achieving her ends and of adapting to frustration of these. 
As seen in earlier discussion, the techniques of adjustment to frustra- 
tion may be aggressive or submissive, positive or negative, belligerent 
or pacific, outgoing or -withdrawing, social or anti-social. They 
may be satisfying or unsatisfying, but these techniques of adjust- 
ment are the ones that serve for the person who uses them again and 
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Findings: On Parent Relationships 


When Jorty out of a group of fifty tsennen college gradtiatej express 
futility in adult life over relationsbips ‘ixitb tbeir parents, as is true 
in this study, the knowledge is arresting. Even more startling is the 
evidence that twcnt)'-five of them revealed marked futility in these 
relationships. For women in adult life to feel hopeless and futile in 
relation to their parents shows the petsistent importance of such 
relationships. The long-established effect of parent dominance, 
even in adult years, must be taken into account. 

• As has been noted, a variety of thwarting experiences occurred 
in the lives of these women; many major goals were ultimately not 
achieved. From some of these frustrations a sense of futility or a 
feeling of hopelessness developed. The present findings are signifi- 
cant in that the parent relationship produced a sense of futility 
among such a large proportion of this group of women. Even after 
problems of maturity, such as marital adjustment, child-rearing, 
vocational demands, had arisen in their lives, they continued to ex- 
press futility to a considerable degree in parent relationships. Their 
expressions of futility did not refer to childhood and adolescence 
but to adult years which included the period following graduation 
from college. 

Close examination of all evidence of futility existing among these 
women in relarion to their parents revealed various aspects of the 
problem. By analyzing the data on parent relationships, certain re- 
lated factors can be seen. 

Parental demands set up lifetbne habits of confomiity which 
seemed imposrible for some of the women to break, no matter how 
much they consciously seemed to desire self-freedom. An attitude 
of hopelessness developed whenever a situation demanded a new 
type of behavior, and the woman unable to change her old 
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habits. Illuscntive of this point \v 2 S the statement made by a thirty- 
year-old married woman: “I have alw-ays been under the super\Tsion 
of my parents and probably always will be.” 

Habits of conformity can be broken dowm further into (a) con- 
tinued dovnmuon by parents and (b) prolonged overdependence 
of the isoman herself. Oftenrimes it was difficult to determine which 
u'as the factor most closely related to the woman’s feelings of futil- 
ity — the parents’ unrelendng need to dominate or her owm deep- 
seated dependence on her parents. One young woman, married to a 
devoted husband, and possessing every potentiality for independent 
li%’ing, said, “Mother is sympathetic but Daddy is the dominating 
one in die family, so there is absolutely nothing 1 can do." Another 
statement was made by a woman whose father had indulged her 
every whim until marriage; “He [father] put me in such an unfair 
position when he did not help me financially after marriage, I \vas 
helpless to do anything about it.” 

In some of the histories the futility isbich vas experienced seemed 
related to the isornan's lack of ability or techniques to cope vitb the 
parents. Frequently she indicated that her skills for mastering situa- 
tions did not seem as effective as those of her parents. As one young 
sv’oman of twenty-se\'cn said, “I have lost practically every argu- 
ment svith my father. I am never able to hold out. I am so vveak I 
just have to give in.” Another illustration of the woman’s inadc- 
quac)' in the face of overpowering parental skill is found in the 
following statement, “I just crawled more and more into my shell. 
I had no way of coping tvith her [mothcrl.” 

A sense of obligation engendered by the parents often secured a 
binding relationship betiseen the isornan and her parents. The 
woman who felt keenly obligated to her parents appeared to do 
little except bear the burden of a iesponsibility which seemed un- 
reasonable to her. Illustrative of this is the following: “It is the 
parents’ dutj' to see that children have the best opportunities rather 
than to be bowed down by obligations to their parents as 1 have 
been. All my life 1 have been forced by Mother to sec that she 
has given up cverjihing for me.” 
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As one woman sated it “I know Mother does not agree with me 
but I have to cany things out as 1 see them. I don’t want to go 
against her, so what is there for me to do?” 

A sense of futility in certsdn of the tcovten isas associated ‘uith 
tbeir parents’ rejection of them. To know that she was not wanted 
and never had been gave to the woman who realized this a feeling of 
hopelessness. Illustrating this point arc the following: “They have 
always kept things from me.” “I have never been a part of the 
family and I never will.” “My home situation is hopeless.” “I have 
never felt at ease with my parents and never will.” 

Stil! another factor associated tritb futility in parent relationship 
mas the recognition that older peoples patterns of life are not easy 
to change. The realization that change is scarcely possible in older 
people had both a posinve and a negative effect. On one hand, ac- 
cepance of the ineviablc seemed to help some of the women resign 
themselves. On the other hand, the hopelessness of the situation pro- 
duced a marked sense of helplessness and funlii}'. This feeling is 
illustrated by the following: “Mother tries to run my husband’s 
life as well as mine. I can do nothing about it as long as she is with 
us.” “I always resented these things in my parents but I knew I 
could do nothing else but accept them.” 

In certain cases reference mas made by the momen to the parent^ 
method of dealing mith the grandchildren. This seemed to cause 
fewer expressions of futility than other aspects of the parent rela- 
tionship. Perhaps the familiar role of indulgent or strict grand- 
parents made this problem more acceptable. Then, too, few of 
these women lived ^vith their parents and so conacts were limited. 
Occasionally a woman would indicate that her parents were repeat- 
ing the pattern of relationship with her chDdren that had existed in 
her owi early life. 

The powerful effect of the parent-child pattern w’as demon- 


strated in this group of adult women by their fretpienc expressions 
of futility over relationships with their owti parents. Even though 
these women no longer lived with their parents nor were actually 
dependent upon them, the restraint existed for them; hence furility 
was experienced as one reaction to this frustration. The impres- 
sionability of the developing child, the early esablishment of 
parent-child relarionships, the conrioued operation of these through- 
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out childhood and youth, and the retention of early habits of rela- 
tionships laid the foundation for the adult pattern. 

Helplessness in the face of new problems is to be expected; 
futility over dme-wom frustrations reveals the need to develop 
new techniques and more effective ways of tackling difficulties. 
So potent and persistent a relationship as that which exists bett^’een 
parent and child needs the most effective understanding and re- 
education, if the errors of the past arc not to be repeated. Findings 
of a study of this kind may be of Kale value for the group on 
which the study b made, or for others of similar age. Its value lies, 
howc\-er, in its implications for education and for women in the 
future. 
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Findings: On Sex Adjustment 


Perhaps it is less surprising for \ony of the yeomen studied to sbovs a 
sense of futility over their sex adjustment than for the women to 
express fudlity over relationships with their parents. Recent studies 
of marital adjustment'***”* and earlier ones of the sex life of 
women'*'*”**”* have indicated to what extent this problem exists. 

From their histories, sex adjustment of each woman appeared to 
be a dynaiiuc relationship as well as an integral part of her total 
personality' configuration- For some, the early stages of marriage 
produced poor sex adjustment, but changes occurred which brought 
about a more satisfactory experience in time. Others who were 
married had begun their early sex lives with some degree of enjoy- 
ment but gradually lost this in lateryears. The relationship was not 
static but increased or decreased as an effective marital experience. 

Many times the women did not seem to realize what the factors 
were which affected their sex adjustment; the interviewer often 
found it difficult to determine what was associated srith this area of 
their lives. In most instances sex life tvas so integrated with the 
woman’s total adjustment that associated factors were numerous. 

The Victorian attitude toward sex had prevailed for most of 
these fifty women in their childhood upbringing. Many of them, 
during their college years or in subsequent reading, had gained a 
^e^v concept of sexual adjusement for women. All seemed to accept 
intellectually the idea of a satisfying sex life for women as well as 
for men, but many seemed to revert to an emotional rejection of 
such a role. One could not but speculate as to the confusion of 
concepts -w’hich produced certain of the sex problems. One woman 
stared fc this way: “I thinJ: we woedd be becrer oS if, Ske oar 
grandmothers, w'e expected nothing. Then we would not suffer 
such disappointment.” Apparently their new knowledge had come 
77 
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too late to affect the earlier established emotional response to sex. 

Eight of the women had worked out thoroughly satisfying sex 
relations in their marriage, Avithout any particular difficulty. Five 
others, after a considerable amount of poor adjustment and effort, 
c%’olvcd a good sex relationship with their husbands. Three women 
expressed indifference towarf developing this aspect of their 
marital adjustment. The rest of the married women had many 
variations in their sex lives. Adjustment svould be good, fair, or 
poor, depending upon many factors. 

In order to classify completely the expressed futility in the area 
of poor sex adjustment, the total span of years married was con- 
adcred. References to her frustration over the intensity of the 
experience, its lasting effect, the recurrence of maladjustment from 
early marriage to the present, the woman’s general attitude toward 
her own sexual adequacy, as well as her present sexual adjustment, 
were noted. The total picture of her expressed fccUngs of futility 
over frustradon in sexual adjustment served as the basis for her 
classiHcadon as to degree of feelings. 

Among the single women three made no reference to their sex 
lives except to say when quesdoned, “I have no trouble,” “Sarisfac- 
lory," “No problems." Funher quesnoning elicited no additional 
information. Whether they were too lericcnt or whether this aspect 
of living was too submerged to be faced was not determined. The 
other six single women had definite problems about which they 
expressed feelings of hopelessness. The divorcee referred occasion- 
ally to her sense of futility over the disruption of her marriage in 
which sexual adjustment played a part. 

Expressiems of futility over sex adjristtuent seemed to be associ- 
ated most frequently irith the general adjustment of husband and 
vife. This was true for nine of the women who expressed extreme 
futility, for six who expressed modcratt feelings, and for three who 
expressed a slight degree of futflit)'. For five of the women, 
frustration over sex adjustment seemed associated with their own 
personal adjustment. One showed this to a marked degree, three 
moderately, and one only slightly. In one case, extreme feelings of 
frmtTation in her sex life appeared to be associated wth the woman’s 
adjustment to her parents, who were antagonistic to any aspect of 
her sex life. 
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Rejection of the serjs! experience or of the hushmd in this 
rehtionskip appeared as the most frequently associated factor. Of 
those who revealed extreme feelings of futilitj' with regard to their 
sex lives, six gave cs en,- es'idence of tejccring the sex act. Two of 
the statements were: "Our early marriage was based entirely on sex 
and I could do nothing.” “I feel alwa}*s there is somahing UTong 
in this.” Two others indicated rejection of the sex experience, one 
to a moderate and one to a slight degree. For sit of the women, two 
expressing it to an intense degree, three moderately and one mildiv, 
rejection seemed to be primarilv of the husband — “He arouses no 
feeling in me nor \rill he ever.” “He thinks of nothing bur sex.” 

Poor sex education or ignorance of physiological facts and 
techniques of adjustment appeared to he closely associated cxitb 
feelings of futility which were expressed in this area. Six of the 
married women who indicated extreme frustration revealed that 
ignorance and in some instances definite misconceptions about 
sexual experience had been concriburing factors to their maladjust- 
ment. This occurred for two who expressed moderate feelings 
and for one whose frustration seemed mild. 

Seretal other factors were assodated urith frustrated sexual 
experience. Three of the women felt hopeless about their husband's 
inadequacy to meet the demands of a normal sex life. One woman 
was unable to cope with her husband’s excessive sexual demands. 
Two had physical defects which had not been corrected early 
enough to permit development of a normal sex life. Three of the 
women res'calcd that fear of pregnancy would always have a 
negative effect on their adjustment. Because of certain religious 
conflicts 'irithin themselves three felr frustration in their sex lives. 
Premarital sex experience reacted as a negative factor in marital 
adjustment for three of the married women. 

Many of the women experienced more sex problems than this 
analysis would indicate, but only the problems which were assod- 
ated ssith expressions of furiBtj' arc used here. 

The single women who indicated feelings of furilit)* in their sex 
lives had somewhat different problems. Three were disturbed over 
thdr premarital sex relations which thej- believed would inevitably 
affect their subsequent maiiiages. One dolently rejected all men. 
One felt hopeless because she had not experienced the sex act. 
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One woman’s professed ignorance of sex facts was the source of 
much anxiet}' to her. Only one of this group revealed homosexual 
experience. Her moderate e x pression of futilicy concerned her 
inabUi^ to make a change in herself. 

Most of these women had not entered marriage without some 
kind of sex educadon- A few of their colleges had offered courses; 
a number of the parents gave them frantic last-minute information 
as to the use of contraceprives; pamphlets and available books were 
obtained; and some of the women had sought medical advice. 
Where mothers had given realistic, sound, long-time education, and 
where husbands were intelligently alert to their own and their 
wives’ need for real education, their sex adjustment seldom failed 
to work out satisfactorily ultimately. 

Unfortunately the women of diis group ndto looked for help did 
not alw’aj’s receive sound advice when they sought it. Some of their 
problems seemed to be magnified or even created by the advice the)’ 
were given- The phj'sicuns, for it was usually a phj’sidan who was 
consulted, did not always realize the destructiTe effect their advice 
or attitudes made. For example, to be told to find sexual satisfaction 
with men other than her husband was shocking; to be told %vith 
great posidveness that the sex act roost occur nightly tvas equally 
disrurbmg, especially if the experience ^-as nor usu^y satisfying. 
Unwillingness of the ph)-sician consulted to give corrective meas- 
ures, even where the physical defects would inevitably interfere 
with sex adjustment, seems unbelievable when tragic results in the 
total marial adjusnnent might and did occur. "WTicn seeking advice 
in an area fraught with emotion and embarrassment, some of the 
single w’omen were affronted by the phyncian’s atntude of ridicule 
or his assumption that the only possible motive for the visit w'as 
“being in trouble.” Undoubtedly such experiences would be less 
frequent today with the generally pres-ailing attitude more favor- 
able to obtaining help for good sex adjustment. 

None of the factors discussed in this chapter are discrete in 
themselves but overlap and interlock •with the others. Although 
products of the 1920’$ and jo’s, many of these women did not 
realize that sex adjustment depended on a number of things, only 
one of which tvas information, and that sex adjustment svas a 
part of the total configuration of personal and social adjustment. 
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Findings: About Life in General 


Expressions of futility were usually classified accordin^^ to experi- 
ence areas because their meanings were definitely indicated. Some, 
howes'cr, did not relate directly to any one of tiicse areas, but were 
%’ague or general. It became neccssarj* to examine such statements 
carefully for their contextual meaning, and for all possible evidence 
pert^ning to them. All expressions that remained indefinite in 
context were classified as “futility about life in general.” 

Thirty-seven of the fifty vowen studied, OT’^4 percent, expressed 
feelings of futility about life ht general. These women could not be 
judged futile, ineffectual individuab by any objective standards; 
but from rime to time they gave e-xpression to general statements 
of futiUty which seemed to indicate state of mind rather than 
reaction to specific frustration. 

Occasionally these general sutcinents of futility alluded to con- 
ditions in the w’omcn’s lives that seemed secondary to the general or 
main thought. For example, the foUouting were not classified in 
specific experience areas but were talccn as general expressions of 
futility about life: 

“No, I am not what 1 want to be. I want to be less selfish and more , 
understanding. I want to be a better mother. ... I wish that in 
doing a better Job of these things (horocmaking, children] I would 
be all I wanted, but I don't know whether I ever will or not,” 
“I think of myself as having a definite function as a wife and a 
mother, but there are times when wthin myself I question whether 
I am doing anj-thing reaUv worth while for the world. I am 
belligerently feministic at times.” 

“Last fall I wanted to come and talk over my problems with some- 
one, as they were so great thc\’ svere almost more than I could 
bear. I feel the same about them now.” 
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Expressions of futility about Kfc in general can be roughly 
grouped into several divisions. The first division is composed of 
statements which penain to the individual woman’s fai 7 «re to find 
personal fulfUhnent or realization of self. The following are 
illustrative of this type of expression about life in general: 

“I need to wort out a philosophy that will help. I don’t know what 
I want or what 1 am trying to get.” 

"I am willing to do anything, but I am sure nothing can be ac- 
complished.” 

‘‘I will never get to do the things I would like to do, or do them 
as well as I would like to.” 

‘‘1 feel I have lived only half as much as 1 should have in almost 
ct’Ctything in my life." 

“She cried and then said, It seems so hopdess. 1 want to do 
something that justifies living.’” 

“1 begin to think life is so futile for me.” 

*'My own life is in such a angle that 1 feel little can be done." 

"I want to get something out of life before I get too old.” 

The second division is made up statements which reveal that the 
women feel futile over conditions touching or related to their lives: 

"I am not very optiimsuc about the world. I do not think most 
people get any great joy out of living. . . . There is always the 
danger of war.” {1935) 

“I rebel at my position in society. I feel the futility of this entire 
civilization.” 

In the statements making up the third division, the women expressed 
feelings of futility because they seemed to consider themselves part 
of a class of people and to jdendfy with certain groups. The follow- 
ing satements illustrare these feelings: 

*We arc all more or less sophisticated in our crowd. . . . But I 
see very little chance of real happiness for many people. . . . For 
me, I can’t sec annhing that would really help nw.” 

I at there and looked around the theatre, it seemed to me the 
audience was made up of social parasites. Perhaps the others think I 
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belong to leisure class which represents the ineffccrual and 

purposeless living of many u-omen 

“Women over fort)- are all scrapped. . . . Their lives are faded. 

. . . Now the depression has taken away their last possibilit)'.” 

The founh and last grouping of statements deals with the ex- 
treme condition of uaer futility. Where complete hopelessness 
over one's life is shown, the contentplation of death seems all that 
is left. These statements about suicide did not convey determina- 
tion or desperation or anticipation of life after death, as has been 
found in some studies;*’®******* they rc\-calcd an attitude toward life 
so hopeless that no other view seemed possible. The women gave 
no indication of actually planning suicide, but they seemed to 
e-xperience such utter futilit)’ that the only possible dteraarive in 
their thinking was death. These statements illustrate their extreme 
futility in life: 

“I reach the place so many times where it doesn’t seem life is worth 

living." 

“I often look about me and wonder why people continue to live. 

Many times I see no reason to Uve." 

‘*Notfimg could help bring me out of my troubles except jumping 

off the bridge.” 

“I have thought many times that I’d like to commit suicide." 

Statements like the above were not made frequently. In cases 
svhere they expressed hopelessness to this degree, the women 
showed an aggravated condition of frustration. No one or t^v-o 
thwaned c.Tperiences produced such a reaction. TTie cumulative 
effect of thwartings in many areas and frustration of major life goals 
seemed to result in these suicidal expr e s s ions. The number of 
W'omen who made such statements were few. Five out of the 
entire group, or 10 percent, made reference to death as the only 
jolurioTJ to their hopeless situation. 

Fifteen of the women indicated marked futility about life in 
general. They included in their statements all divisions of meaning; 
self-fulfillment, life conditions, class membership, and suicidal 
ideas. The eight histories showing moderate futility and the four- 
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teen indicating slight futility did not contdn expressions concern- 
ing death. 

Thirteen of the "xomen made no statements regarding life in 
general, although they disclosed futility in many areas of experi- 
ence. It is interesting to note that all but two of diese thirrcen 
women showed marked futility in only a few areas. Hotvever, 
although not expressing futility about life in general, these two 
indicated widespread feelings of fudlity, but in spedfic statements 
rather than in general ones. 

Althou^ a few illustrations in this chapter refer to futility about 
aging, relatively little has come out in the entire study. One factor 
may be that, on die whole, the w'omen were young (median age 
30.1) and hence had not yet been faced with this problem, A few 
of those approaching forty expressed futility because of age. One 
or two younger women vetbalized their feats over the inevitability 
of losing youth and looks. 

The evidence of futility for life in general might have been 
analyzed into more detinlte components, bnc the investigator be- 
lieved that these expressions, taken as wholes, indicated feeling tones 
and attinides toward life that were valuable. Retaining the state- 
ments in their entirety made posable more insight into a woman’s 
life pattern when she expressed a complete configuration of hope- 
lessness tiian when numerous and de^te expressions of futiHty 
were added together, many of which might have been momentary 
and superficiaL 

To see intelligent, privileged, educated women expressing futility 
about life in general should be distressing— distressing not only to 
those who are responsible for shaping the policies of women’s 
education but also to those who are concerned with reducing w’aste 
in human eneigy. 

The findings of this study give only slight evidence that a sense 
of futility served as a satisfaaory means of accepting the inevitable. 
Feelings of hopelessness, and often of despair, were in evidence 
rather than attitudes of resignation. 



CHAPTER IX 


Six Life Histories 


Six of the fifty life histories are presented in this chapter. Each 
historj’ must be viewed as a whole in order to afford undemanding 
of an individual woman’s goals, her techniques of adapting to frus- 
tration, and the resulting feelings of futilit)’ which relate to her 
total personaliij’ structure. To analyze case histor)' data as in the 
preceding chapters must ino'itably destroy the unity or oneness 
of a life pattern. In order to prcscr\’c the unique values of each life 
history, chose in this study have been dealt ^v]ch both as wholes and 
as parts of wholes. Since space does not permit the presentation 
of all cases, a selection of a limited number for purposes of 
illustration is herewith proffered. 

The original histories axe entirely too voluminous to print, hence 
condensations are given. Ever)’’ effort has been made to preserve 
the structure of the original case. Detailed extraneous material 
having little if any bearing on the woman’s goals, techniques of 
adaptation, and feelings of futility is omitted. Verbatim statements 
from each woman’s history that reveal the matrix of her personal 
strivings and ambitions from childhood on, with their eventual 
structuralization, are together put in a condensation of her develop- 
mental record. Each narrative brings in the techniques which the 
woman used successfully or unsuccessfully in her adaptation to life 
situations- Each case reveals the expresrions of futility which were 
made. 

The six cases selected were submitted to two professioml workers 
who, being familiar xvith the original data, might recognize any 
bias or oversimplification of the cases. Neither person had any 
cormection with the present study but judged the cases on the basis 
of what he considered an accurate representation of the basic 
structure of the complete life history. 
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The histories were chosen to illustrate several points: 

The first was to show that most of the histories revealed a goal 
or configuration of goals throu^out the life pattern of the indi- 
vidual. 

The second point was to show that in other cases confusion or 
ambivalence of the vsotnen's life goals appeared. 

The third point was to demonstrate that the techniques of achiev- 
ing goals acere an integral part of personality structure. These 
techniques varied. Some were socially acceptable and satisfying; 
others were sodally acceptable and unsatisfying. Some were 
socblly unacceptable and sadsfjTng, while still odters were socially 
unacceptable and unsatisfying. 

The fourth point was to bring out that futility differs in degree 
among the cases. Some histories iliostratc ctueme feelings of 
futilit)’; others, moderate feelings; and still others, mild feelings. 

The sLv cases presented here arc illustrative of the types of histo- 
ries used in the study, but are not typical or representative of the 
entire group, any more than one person can ever be typical or 
representative of the population from which he b selected. It is 
important to bear in rrtind that although c\-ery effort has been made 
to give detailed pictures of the women as individuals, these cases are 
only condensarions of the rich resources of original case data. 

In every case anon)-Traty has been preserved. The woman’s life 
pattern has been retain^ completely although the details are 
disguised. 


mSTORV \ tSCMPLARY I-ITE 

Alicu B. first visited the Center in the interest of a community drive 
of vhich she was chairman. Glowing accounts of her charm and 
abiliTN' had previously come to the interviewer. From the contact, it 
was obrious w hy she svas such a popular and important person sviih so 
many people. She was a slender, leminiae, smartly dressed woman with 
a poised, gracious manner. About her was a flattering air of deference, 
and yet an assurance almost inevitably found in people of executive 
abilirv. ' 

After iransacung her business, Mrs, B. made a few comments on the 
Center’s valuable work. She said people rieeded a place to turn for help, 
and that she herself understood Uiis need. She then made the following 
satements: 
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“As far as I am concerned, I hare too many problems and they are in 
too great a tangle for anyone to help me.” 

“My OUTJ life is in such a muddle, I feel linle can be done." 

She hinted at one or two things, but appeared to be stating facts 
rather than asking for help. Mrs. B. said that her friends did not know 
these things about her life. 

“Our friends look upon us as a model family. They think my life has 
cverjnhing In it to malce for happiness. They know so little about me 
really, and \ do not want them to know more.” 

Mrs. B. had evidently done a good job in creating this impression 
among her friends, for not once throughout her years of contact with 
the Center was there any indication from them that she wus ocher than 
a happy, able, charming, and fominate woman. Her name was always 
connected with some worth-while enteiprise. 

Alicia B.’s early life was spent in a small college town in the East. Her 
family was one of the oldest and probablv the most prominent in the 
communit)’. Both her paternal and maternal sides represented money 
and culture. Education was a part of the family background, but it was 
education derived from tutoring and travel rather tnan from college. 
She was vaguely conscious of the wealth and prestige of her family. 

“My family, which has lived in the same town for eenerations, is 
more aristocratic and cultured than my husband’s. His family belongs 
to the same community and is a respected farm family. 1 have found 
them extremely clannish and not social in the sense mine is. The)’ 
feel that my husband and I should render homage to their entire fam- 
ily clan.” 

Alicia remembered her chQdhood as a gay, happy, carefree time. 
Her home was the center of social activities to which her friends were 
drawn. Plajthings and play equipment were amply provided. Her 
parents often participated in the children's activities and play. 

Her mother and father had an “ideal” married life. They were deeply 
devoted to each other and to their children. No conflict aopeared in 
the home. Her parents made their home an active center of social life 
and they also led in all civic affairs. Alicia was sure no favoritism was 
shown by the parents for any of the three children, of whom she was 
the second child. 

“Although I worshiped my father, 1 have been equally devoted to 
my mother. My father died when I was in college. Since then, I have 
leaned more on mother for help.” 

At another time, she explained that her father’s death was the greatest 
blow of her life. She gave further evidence of her early attachment to 
her father by saying, “I would weep as a child whenever I knew my 
father was worried.” 

Alitda’s history reveals her earliesc behavior pattern as living up to 
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the expectations of others, especially her parents, and of gaining 
approval for this. She rememhered her feelings of guilt in childhood 
whenever her behavior devoted from >hc parents’ standards. 

“I -was ahraj-s ready to say I was sorry. I felt bowed dowm by my 


“Whenever I was reprimanded, I was crushed. It was not necessarj’ 
to punish me often because I tried so hard to do what was expected of 
me.” 

She recalled herself as a good, consdentioos little girl who had model 
parents and a model home life, and who tried hard to be a model 
child- Her sisttts’ behavior showed much less cotvfontuty than hen, and 
they were a source of worr}’ to the parents. Alicia B. was conscious 
of this difference. The three little girls clashed occasionally, but not, 
according to her, to any marted degree. 

“I alwaj'S had a desire to serve the world, from the time 1 was a verj* 
little girL” In rius wav she expressed her childhood philosophy. Mrs. 
B. remembered henelf as an idealistic child who harbored a tctl feeling 
of serric* to homanit)*. She thought she was given a sweet childisn 
fahh in relirioo through her parents’ efforts. She retained this faith 
undl adult life. Her father’s death brought a sharp reversal in her 
re^ous belief, as there seemed no Jasdffcation for his going. 

*lnere was practically no recall of any uapleasaoc or aifficult aspects 
of childhood She liked school and was stjccessfol in it. She had many 
plasmaces, and her parudpadon was both sadsfactor)' and adequate. 
"I like people and the)* like me.” Her reading interests were extensiv'c 
and varied As early as high school, she became absorbed in current 
affairs because of the srimius of World War I. 

“I tlusk 1 am terribly xmeonsdoos of material things. I had what I 
needed and never was concerned whether others had more.” 

Money matters were seldom discussed in Alicia’s home. She learned 
to spend wisely and to manage money carefully. She believed her father 
did great good vrith hts monc)', and did evcrydiing possible for hJS 
family. 

Her sex education she considered sadsfactorj*. Her mother gave her 
a “beautiful” book which she thought set a nice attitude. She*?c!t free 
to ask qu^ons of her mother but believes she was not at all “sci 


Alicia had many illnesses through chDdhood, adolescence, and her 
young adult life— -«>mc of which were very severe. She realized her 
fa^y was sometimes apptehenove over the state of her health. She 
ra)oyed the attention given her when 21, but thought Dlness in her 
family was treated sensibly and widiout nndue fuss. In her young 
addt life seve^ rmjor operations were performed. She rated her 
health as good m childhood but g<mg from this to poor in the present. 
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During adolescence, Alicia had a number of boy friends and enjoyed 
the popularitj'. She became engaged three different times, but only in 
one instance did she regret breaking her engagement. In her thinking, 
R. had become the man she should have married. Familv opposition 
to him and a difference in religion prevented their marriage’ She looked 
back on this as her real opportunity for a happy marriage. Family 
disapproml she gave as the chief reason for breaking her engagement. 

Mr. B. was among her acquaintances at this time, but she looked upon 
him as a solid, good, respected person and not one with whom she could 
fall in love. Then Alicia married Mr. B. “on the rebound” from her 
love affair with R. 

“B. was so good and kind I felt sure love would come. I married him, 
realizing full well I did not love him. I do not love him now. What 
makes it much worse is that he loves me unih catreme devotion. I wish 
he did not, for that would make things easier." 

Mrs. B. did not believe that she ever felt physically attracted to her 
husband. She accepted the sex experience in me first months of marriage 
“without pleasure but \V3S not revolted by it” Six months after 
marriage a major operation left her In rather poor health which in- 
creased her distaste for sexual relations. The final wedge came in this 
relationship when she became pregnant a few months later. 

“I had realized by then my numage was hopelessly unsuccessful." 

She faced this fact only shortly before she Wcame aware of her 
pregnancy. She realized that having a baby would seriously complicate 
an already difficult situation. Alicia u-as frantic. 

“I did not Want a baby then. Of course, since I have had him, he 
has meant everything to me. Perhaps 1 have made him tiic recipient of 
my affection rather than my husband.” 

In these last feiv years sexual intercourse had been discontinued for 
long periods of time. ’Whenever it was resumed, it had been a rcTOlting 
experience to Mrs. B. She regretted this exceedingly. 

“It bothers me mentally that I cannot be satisfactory’ to him.” 

Later she said, “We have tried to resume sex relations after months 
of continence. This is so extremely distasteful to me that it k impossible 
now to make any change in this phase of our relationship.” 

Mrs. B. said that there were positive aspects to her marriage as well. 
Both she and Mr. B. had many friends whom the)’ enjoyed. TTiey were 
socially skilled and admired this in each other. The wife motivated 
much of their joint activity, but Mr. B. cooperated completely in all 
she did. As a family they participated in many outdoor sports too. 
They played games together and had much fun as mother, father, and 
child. 

In her life outside the home, Mrs. B. was active in civic affairs. She 
became an outstanding leader in the community. Mr. B. tvas very 
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the cxpectatjons of others, especially her parcQis. and of gaming 
approval for this. She rememhcrcd her feelings of guile in childhood 
whenever her behavior deviated from the parents’ standards. 

‘1 was alwap ready to say I was sorry. I felt bowed down by my 
sins." 

“^Vhenever I was reprimanded, I was crushed. It was not necessary 
to punish me often because I tried so hard to do what was expected of 
me.” 

She recalled herself as a good, conscientious little girl who had model 
parents and a model home life, and who tried bard to be a model 
child. Her sisters’ behavior showed much less conformity than hers, and 
were a source of worry to the parents. Alicia B. was conscious 
of this difference. The three little girls clashed occasionally, but not, 
according to her, to any marhed degree. 

“I aIwa)’S had a desire to serve the world, from the time 1 was a yery 
little giih" In riiis way she expressed hei childhood philosophy. Mrs. 
B. remembered herself as an idcalisiic child who harbored a real feeling 
of service to humanit)-- She thought she was given a sweet childish 
faith in religioo throueh her parents’ efforts. She retained this faith 
until adult life. Her father’s death brought a sharp reversal in her 
reUmous belief, as there seemed no Jusuiiuation for his going. 

■Uiere was pncdcally no recall of any unpleasant or <£fficult aspects 
of childhood. She liked school and was successful in it. She had many 
playmates, and her pardcipanon w'as both satisfactory and adequate. 
“I like people and they Uke me.” Her reading interests were extensive 
and varied. As early as high School, she became absorbed in current 
affairs because of the stimulus of World War I. 

"I think I am terribly unconscious of material things. I had what I 
needed and never was concerned whether others had more.” 

Monej' matters were seldom discussed in Alicia's home. She learned 
to spend wisely and to manage money carefully. She beb’eved her father 
did great good with hb money, and did everything possible for hb 
family. 

Her sex education she considered satbfactory. Her mother gave her 
» “beiatifuT book which she thought set a nice attitade. She felt free 
to ask questions of her mother but believes she was not at all "sex 
conscious.” 

Alicia had many illnesses thiough childhood, adolescence, and her 
young adult life — some of which were very severe. She realized her 
family was somcomes apprehensive over the state of her health. She 
wjoyed the attention given her when ill, but thought illness in her 
family tvas treated sensibly and without undue fuss. In her youne 
adult life sevcrtl major cmeratHMS were performed. She rated her 
health as gooi in childhood but going from thb to poor in the present. 
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During adolescence, Alicia had a number of boy friends and enjoyed 
the populorit}'. She became engaged three different times, but only in 
one instance did she regret breakmg her engagement. In her thinking, 
R- had become the man she should have married. Family opposition 
to him and a difference in religion prevented their marriage. She looked 
back on this as her real opportunity for a happy marriage. Family 
disappros-al she gave as the chief reason for breaking her engagement. 

Air. B. was among her acquaintances at this time, but she looked upon 
him as a solid^ood, respeaed person and not one with whom she could 
fall in love, "fhen Alicia married Mr. B. “on the rebound” from her 
love affair with R. 

“B. was so good and kind I felt sure love would come. I married him, 
realizing full well I did not love him. I do not love him now. What 
makes it much worse is that he loves me with extreme devotion. I wish 
he did not, for that would make things easier.” 

Mrs. B. did not believe that she ever felt phj’sically attracted to her 
husband. She accepted the sex experience in the first months of marriage 
“without pleasure but was not revolted by it” Six months after 
marriage a major operation left her in rather poor health which in- 
creased her distaste for sexual relations. The final wedge came in this 
relationship when she became pregnant a few months later. 

“I had realized by then my marriage was hopelessly unsuccessfoL" 

She faced thb fact only shortly before she became aware of her 
pregnancy. She realized that having a baby would seriously complicate 
an already difficult situation. Alicia was iranric. 

“I did not want a baby then. Of course, since I have had him, he 
has meant everj'thing to me. Perhaps I have made him the recipient of 
my affection rather than my husband.” 

In these last few yean sexual intercourse had been discontinued for 
long periods of time. Whenever it was resumed, it had been a rcTOlting 
experience to Mrs. B. She regretted this exceedingly. 

“It bothers me mentally that I cannot be satisfactory to him.” 

Later she said, “We hare tried to resume sex relations after months 
of continence. This is so extremely distasteful to me that it is impossible 
now to make any change in this phase of our relationship.” 

Mrs. B. said that there were positive aspects to her marriage as well. 
Both she and Mr. B. had many friends whom they enjoyed. They were 
socially skilled and admired rfiis in each other. The wife motivated 
much of their joint activity', but Mr. B. cooperated completely in all 
she did. As a family they participated in many outdoor sports too. 
They played games together and had mnch fun as mother, father, and 
child. 

In her life outside the home, Mrs. B. was active in civic affairs. She 
became an outstanding leader in the communitj’. Mr. B. was very 
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proud of her for this. She seemed to enjoy the recognition, but not 
mordirntely. At another time, when giving her jjhilosophy of life, she 
revealed part of her motivation for diis participation. 

“I have always had a terrible conflict over feeling that I should help 
the world.” 

“The idea of service was built up in my home and then was empha- 
sized in college.” 

“I had the constant example of my father and mother contmually 
doing unselfish things to help others. I feel I have tried to follow the 
partem and the ideals which my father has set, and these have been the 
motivating forces in what I have done.” 

“I could never have gone as far with my unhappy marriage unless 1 
had felt I was living up to the standard that was set for me.” 

In conversation, Mrs. B. often expressed the desire to make a worth- 
while contribution to Ufe. An illustration of this is when she found 
that gi'dng the necessarj’ time for this study was almost too much for 
her. She mought it best to withdraw, so came with this question, “Can 
I really be of help to you: and If 1 do this, am I really contributing 
something worth while?” she asked Intently. When emphatically as- 
sured that her contribution was necessary and important, Alicia B. 
decided to condnue her parocipadoa and never again complained about 
the amount of time it required. 

To present a front of ideal marriage to her friends was the goal 
towaro which Alida struggled constantly. She often referred to her 
marriage as being a failure, but she did not want others to realize it. 

"I do not love my husband and never have. ... I am a good wife to 
him. , . . I am ma^g a desperate struggle to keep the fan^y together. 
. . . He is now ilL . . . hlothec knows the part I am playing in 
mairiage and she understands. But she b in as much a dilemma as I 
am over finding an effccrive solution.” 

“If you would come into our home for an evening, you would think 
we were an ideally happy couple.” 

These statements were corroborated by observations the interviewer 
made of Mr. and Mrs. B. in their home and other social situations. 
Alicia was alwaj"s thoughtful and considerate of him, deferring in many 
small ways. His devotion to her was evidait from his concentration on 
her when she was present and his constant reference to her in conver- 
sation when she was not present. His comments were occasionallv 
revealing. For example, *‘Aiy wife has said that she will never divorce 
me for anything, unless 1 get too fat” 

The idea of a divorce was almost impossible for Mrs. B. to accept. 
It vIob.wd all sVit believed important for herself, even diougb she 
considered her maniage had become a hopeless failure. Gradually she 
found her technique of simulating a model life becoming intolerable. 
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The following statements were nude at different times in the inter- 
views: 

“I feel now it will never be possible to achieve successful marriage in 
our case as certain essentials are lacking.” 

“I am playing an intolerable pm of pby*acting.” 

“1 don c believe I can go on bving as I now live.” 

”1 reach the place so many times where it doesn’t seem life is wonh 
Hring.” 

About this lime her husband developed a heart condition which was 
obscure and difficult to diagnose. Tlus added to her sense of respon- 
sibility. She tried hard to rarionaltze the situation as she was thinsing 
seriously of a divorce. To run out on her husband increased her guilt; 
to remain in the situation seemed impossible. 

The conflict benveen maintaining her ego ideal as a model wife and 
mother, which she was doing artihcially, and destroying the illusion 
of a sarisfactorj* marriage for herself and others, cost ficr a great price. 
Her own recurring and persistent illness, which originated primarily 
from tension, indicated the depth to which this conflict had gone. 

Her husband’s illness and the thieai of economic necessitj', her own 
poor health, the pressure of innumerable communin’ responsibilities 
which she shouldered in an effort to make a wonh-wKile contribution 
to socien'i the fear of public opinion (censure), and her own failure to 
achieve lifelong aspirations presented a combination of circumstances 
to which she gave expression from rime to time as follows: 

“I have reached the point of just wondering if anything is worth 
carn-ing through.” 

'‘Sly husband's illness has been diagnosed, and 1 feel it is a hopeless 
situanon.” 

“I must be prepared for wort bur, as it is, I am not fit to hold a job.” 

“If I had financial securitj’, it would be easier. Life holds nothing for 
me now, and in later yean it will hold less.” 

At one time, when asked, Alicia said, “My greatest fear is financial 
insecurity’.” 

She also expressed her three chief wishes as follou’s: 

“To have the love and affection of, and a home with, a man whom I 
love and who loves me. - . . To have the love and affection of my 
child and family (parental family). ... To do something in the 
world where 1 may make a contribution to society." 

“It seems so hopeless. I want to do something that justifies living,” 
she later said, crying. 

When Alicia first mentioned the probabiliiy’ of divorce, an idea that 
had seemed impossible to her at first, she revealed some of her conflict. 

“I cannot see leaving the secure for the insecurity of divorce. I am 
just a coward.” 
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She began the first hesitant steps toward dirorce when her poor 
health necessitated going to her mother’s for care. She had gone home 
before when ai but apparendy not witfi the thought of divorce. When 
told what she was doing, Mr. B. would not face such an irrevocable step. 
She explained to him her intense desire to do what was best for all 
three of them. She showed Km where she sincerely believed herself 
to be bad for him. She had not measured up in sexual relations. She 
knew she was of an aggressive, dominant di^osition, while he was a 
more submissive tj’pe, who alwaj-s followed her lead and depended on 
her rather than on himself. Many times she referred to her dislike of 
the aggressive role she must aln'ays play with her husband. She thought 
her great desire to function in a more submissive feminine role could 
ne\'er be achieved. In all of this she brought in no recriminations, only 
a desperate intentness to bring about divorce in the best way possible. 

She went to bet mother’s to regain bet health and think through her 
plans. Shortly after this, a critical turn in Mr. B.’s health forced her 
mto another decision. Should she return to aid him and postpone their 
ultimate separaoon or continue with her plans? The latter course would 
reveal to her questioning friends that she was n'alking out on her 
husband. 

“I question if my husband’s trouble can be relieved.” 

**1 am discouraged about m^'seU and feel that my plans have gone 
completely an'i}’." 

‘‘1 reach the place so many times where it doesn’t seem life is worth 
living.” 

“I don’t belics’c I can go on living as I now live.” 

The following is an excerpt from a letter written to the interviewer 
after seeing her husband: “In short, it seems as if eveivthing 1 have done 
for the last thirteen years has been more or less futile and, what is 
worse, so far as my husband b concerned, wrong.” 

Later she wrote again, “like a squirrel in a cage, my mind has gone 
around and around trj-ing to End some way in which I could return 
and continue my responsibility'." 

E'rentually AUda nude bet deebion, after many months of rest and 
medical treatment for herself. She returned to care for her invalid 
husband and once again to establbh an apparently secure and happy 
family life. H'ls devodon to her, approval from her friends, and the 
sense of maintaining her res|«nsibility seemed to bring her the satis- 
faction she needed. Mrs. B. did not re-contact the Center. When seen 
after this, she appeared quite serene. Tbere ^^•as no further opportunity' 
to record her expression of feelings. 
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TTiis historj' wss chosen to illustrate the individual who seems 
to have one main direction or sec of goals in life. These goals 
which Alicia set for heisclf pointed toward the configuration of 
leading a model or c-tcmplarj’ existence. Her pattern of life was 
formulated early in childhood in accordance with satisfactions she 
found for herself, her needs as met by her parents and friends, and 
the circumsnnccs of her life. All of her strivings and ambitions 
seemed to be correlated with orsubordmated to this one main desire. 
Her need for approval, as well as her desire to contribute some- 
thing worth while to the world, are integral parts of this basic 
drive. She expressed marked furili^' in being unable to realize her 
goals. 

Alida seemed to make an acrivc and positive attack in resolving 
life’s problems in the majority of instances. She drove toward her 
established goals over and over with tremendoos efforr and subor- 
dinated practically ever}* counterdemand in an effort to realize the 
desired end. FutUit}’ was expressed because of the impossibility of 
achieving, according to her perfectionist standards, the goals she 
had sec for herself. Interestingly enough, she seemed capable of 
shifting and changing her techniques, but in her case it w-as the goal 
itself, ^reacened by the circumstances of her own life, that she was 
unable to meet 

If she continued to play the part of the model wife and to give 
to the world a picture of ideal marriage, she could never really 
achie\'e success in a happy marriage because her relationship with 
her husband prevented it If, on the other hand, she sought a divorce 
to get out of her difficult marriage, she u ould have to acknowledge 
to the world her failure to achieve a successful marriage. It was 
inevitable that she could not gain her particular goals without 
experiencing failure one way or another. 

The anomalcrus position in which Alicia found herself made the 
achie%’emcnt of these main goals impossible. She did not seem able 
to modify her goals, e>-cn after repeated failure to achieve them. 
Hence, she showed marked furiliij'. 

Alicia made most of her expresrions of futility about life in 
general. She had failed to achieve that which tvas her basic direction 
from childhood on. Her other expressions of futility centered 
about the areas of crises of wWch she had many; her ovm health 
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which was \tTy poor; feelings about her own inadequacy and over- 
aggressiveness in certain relationshijs. In sex odjustuierit, Ahcia s 
conflict over this experience, rejection of her husband, and the 
rcsponnbilities of a vnic in marriage resulted inevitably in futility 
for her. In spite of the idealistic picture of her childhood, evidence 
in her subsequent history revealed inadequate sex education. One 
other intetesting area of futility was her hopelessness over her 
husband’s adoration of her. This was quite the opposite of many of 
the other cases in which the husband’s lack of recognition was the 
problem. This very factor increased die sense of guilt over her 
basic failure in marriage. Had Mr. B. failed to give her understand- 
ing, sympathy, and recognition, she might have justified her own 
antagonism toward him. 

The summarj' of goals for the above case is as follows; To plan 
a constructive way of life, to have a conscious philosophy and try 
to follow it (it);* to conform to social opinion and expectation 
(13); to contribute something worth while to society (ai); to 
achieve success as a %vife (16). 

HISTORY 2 — HERSELF INVIOLATE 

“I wondered if I reiUy warned to get married because I thought I 
would have to give up being myself,’’ young Mrs. S. explained to the 
interviewer in her usuiUy <Srcct and pleasant manner, tnough a trifle 
more intensely. 

“I knew I would have to give up srcy name and probably my job if I 
married. 1 coifld not help but think ol a busbana as a necessary evil. 
Somehow, marriage always appeared to be a captain-first-mate affair- 
But when I met S., I had no question about marrying him. I loved 
him.” 

Mildred S. revealed the above while giving her history for the study 
of college women. She learned of the study through her alumnae 
group and was one of the first women to participate. Months of 
nothing but housework had failed to challenge her, so she began to 
seek outride interests. Her husband knew of her cooperation with the 
Center, and did not object. Over a period of five years Mildred 
contributed her histoty, as the material was requested. At no time did 
she ask for service. Appatendy any benefit that came to her was 
derived from the stimulation of diese contacts. 

Mildred’s history disclosed that childhood for her was a happy time. 
* Numbers refer to goals listed m dtaptcr V. 
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Being the only girl in a family, with three brothers and adoring young 
parents, gave her considerable status. She thought of herself as an 
important member of the family, with rights and considerations all her 
own. 

“Mother ahvays said I must remember I was their only daughter- 
She let me know that what I did was about right, and wanted me to 
have my own ideas and beliefs.” 

“I was undoubtedly the Croun Princess in the family. I know I 
was the favorite with my grandparents and relatives, even though 
there were several other grandchildren.” 

“I got everything I wished but when I did not, I used a technique 
which always produced results. My nose bled easily; so when it bled, 

I always screamed for attention. I even found I could induce nose- 
bleeds!” 

Mrs. S. thought her parents were unusually happy. 

“My mother had a ver^' marvelous personality, an excellent dis- 
position, and she was quite the extrovened type. She was modem in 
ner ideas, and did muen as she pleased in the Alidwcstem community 
in which she lived, regardless of convenoons. She was the first woman 
to smoke in the dining room of the B Hotel.” 

“I once reprimanded Mother for not behaving with sofiicient dignity. 
She was only amused.” During early adolescence, Mildred b^me 
very critical of her mother’s pleasure-loving attitude and freedom of 
behavior. 

‘'We were more Lice sisters than mother and daughter. She was the 
all-permcating influence in my life. I think of her oftca She was 
also the disciplinarian in our home.” 

“I once recall Dad's making a futOe anempt to discipline me. It 
failed, and he never cried again. I became increasingly fond of him 
during earlv adolescence. He was a veij' attractive man and was de- 
voted to Mother. He admired everything she did. Do you know my 
husband is very' like my farfier?” 

Mrs. S. felt socially and economically secure in her parental home. 
“Somehow, I alwaj’S knew I had money' back of me.” 

“I had my own room and my own things. The boy'S too had their 
own things but the)’ shared a room. We never encroached on each 
other.” "riicre was ample play space and equipment, both indoors and 
out- She was allowed great freedom in play wnthin her own home and 
that of her grandparents’. As a young child, her play’mates were chiefly 
cousins. She shared her play’things, as did the others. 

‘We quarreled a Jot, but I got over that early'. Later on, one of the 
girls in the neighborhood became m\' rival in everything, and we re- 
mained so for yeais. We both were leaders. I have never really shaken 
that feeling about her.” 
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‘T alwap felt important in schooL” Mildred S. did ^perior school 
work. Besides this, she received certabi special privileges. In one 
elementary school which she attended, her aunt taught; and in another 
school, an aunt was the principaL For one thing, she was allowed to 
sic in Ae schoolroom at her own request when the orfier children had 
to go to the playground. 

In describing herself as a child, Mrs. S. said, “I 'wanted to be liked.” 
She recalls her early life as busj’, active, and happy. For years she 
prayed every' night for a “plea^g personality, a sense of humor, and 
good looks.” At one time during early adolescence, she felt neglected. 
She imagined herself an adopted child, but this was only a passing phase. 
She was popular and aedve in all kinds of school and social activities. 
In her senior year she was editor of the high school annual, a much 
coveted place. 

MQdred S. failed to pass the entrance esaminadons to one of the 
large Eastern women’s colleges. (This was interesting in light of her 
cttremely Wgh intelligence score taken for the present study.) In her 
history’, she gave little indicauon of having been disturbed unduly by 
the failure. However, c\nce when scheduled to take her intelligence 
test, she postponed it because of illness. She laughingly commented 
afteru'ar^ ‘'Aly subconscious self must have been afraid for me to take 
that test.” {She ranked above the 99dt percentile for college women on 
the Detroit Advanced Intelligence test.) She then entered a Midwestern 
girls’ Khool. College work was easy- for her, as a 3.52 average (4 A) 
would indicate. She had a gay' sooal time as well. It was necessary* 
to change colleges several times— once foUos^ing her mother’s death, 
again to be near an aunt, and again to keep house for her father. 

Mrs. S. indicated that the most severe crisis in her life was the death 
of her mother, which occurred during her sophomore vear in college. 
Adjustment to this was difficult as she felt her loss intensely. She found 
it hard to reconcile the loss of her young beloved mother. As a means 
of helping to adjust to this crisis, she went to live •with an aunt for 
a few months before she returned to keep house for her father and 
attend college at home. At this same time, ncr father suffered financial 
reverses, making Mildred realize she must learn to be self-supporting. 

(In giring thb part of the history, Mrs. S. did not indicate any’ 
unusual emotional disturbance over making these adjustments. How- 
ever, in discussing her father’s rcmairiage, she showed much more 
feeling and conflict.) 

“1 deeply resented my father’s second marriage. It seemed disloyal 
to my mother s memory. Besides, I had felt I was all-sufficient to him 
when \ was not. Even diough th^' Xfaiher and stepmother] urged me, 
I would not live with them. Myr presence was not necessarv to them, 
and I kmew that.” 
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After her father’s second marriage, a fair adjustment was made 
berv^’cen Mrs. S. and her stepmother, especially after the little half- 
brother’s birth. She tried always ro maintain friendly relations- 

“I never wanted to be a spate tire," said Mildred, when discussing her 
social relationships, ‘i usually had beaux and a good rime, but I never 
wanted to feel others were pulling me along with them.” 

"I used ro think the men I went with were lame ducks. So often the 
men who liked me were not the ones I liked. At times, I wondered if 
I would ever marr>% bur that was only when 1 felt down. But, ulti- 
mately, the thing which bothered me most w'as the fear of marriage — 
the fear that I would give op being mvself.” 

“I broke my engagement with one man who annoyed me tcrriblv 
by having so little respect for women’s inrtlligenec.*’ 

“I fear there svas an element of gold-digging in some of my affairs,” 
she laughingly said when discussing her relationship with mcn. 

Mildred sidestepped marriage until she met Mr. S., but from then 
on, she felt confident that he was the man for her to marrj% 

“In spite of my acricude, I think I wanted to mam' because marriage 
gives status. I recall once seeing a tombstone of an elderly woman who 
had never married. It gave me a shudder. Bur when I «me right up 
to marriage, I said to myself. ‘Do I want to get married or dont I?’ 

“The thing I most wanted in marriaw was to have someone around 
whom my world would revolve and whose world would revolve 
around me,” Mildred said at another time. 

“It has disturbed me that we arc not Wtal enough to each other. 
There is not enough challenge in our marriage.” 

“iMy marriage is too static and not challenging enough. Maybe if I 
had cnildren or s job outside the home, 1 would not feel this way.” 

“I now realize there can be no complete and total undemanding 
between people, even in marriage.” 

“I would give anj-thing to go back into work, but my husband will 
never be willing for me to do this.” 

After marriage, Mildred S. gave up an interesting, challenging job 
because her husband urged it. She then turned to housekeeping which 
soon palled on her when the necessary techniques and skills were 
mastered. Although she had been imiried three years when she first 
came to the Center, the)' had no children. She often said during the 
interview, “I want to fill my time with something worth while.” 

“Housework, to the exclusion of everjthing else, is not important 
enough for a woman to dea-otc her entire rime to.” 

“I would be much more useful as a person doing an interesting job 
than scrubbing the bathroom floor,” she added vehemently. 

Mrs. S. often referred to housework as time-consuming and deadly. 
She was skillful and a good manager but disliked the routine. Cooking 
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■W 2 S interesting and gave her a chance to be creative. Mr. S. enjoyed 
enteruining and was verj’ proud of his wife’s sVillfuiness in this direc- 
tion, but she felt differcntly. 

“Ma) be 1 am lazy, but I could do without so much entertaining at 
home, S. wants this, so I do it.” 

In many other ways Mildred gave evidence of making active ad just- 
ments in marriage. Few conflicting situations were allowed to remain so 
if she could do anphing about them. 

“S. was an only child, and it took him some time to leam that others 
had to be considered. For instance, he wanted to have his dinner 
whenever he felt like it — whether it was five o'clock or nine. That was 
hard on food and my disposition. Nagging did not help. I finally 
planned a late regular hour for dinner and each evening when the time 
came, served and ate my dinner alone, if necessary. There was no 
fussing. I simply set aside his food for him. After a few times, he 
joined me viith no further conflict.” 

“I think it is better for me to do all the housework without any help 
from ray husband rather than to insist that he make adjustments tn this. 

I did resent looking after his personal needs and waiting on him when 
we first married. I felt he should take his share of the load, but we 
worked that out all right.” 

Their friends, for the most part, were chosen from among the people 
her husband enjoyed. She saw her other friends, those of her termer 
life and for v. horn he did not care, during the day. 

*The thing we most enjoy is an evenbg when we have a long, 
ruurii^-good argument. We has'c many pet themes. A never-failing 
one b religion. vVe will nes'cr have any real religious conflict unless 
there are uildren. I think we would have a num^r of differences to 
settle then.” 

”.My religion b not very orthodox, but I would like to have some way 
of giving outward expression to my religious feelings. S. has an 
orthodox religion but he does not follow it.” 

“I did believe in immonality but. since .Mother's death, I am definitely 
sure there can be no such tlrag. After death, I will not exbt," were 
statements she made at another point in giving her history when she 
was questioned on her beliefs. 

The S.’s had no cluldren. At first Mildred uanted to avoid pregnancy 
because of financial stringency. In their second year of marriage she 
became pregnant, but miscarried at three months. At two other’ times 
.Mildred uas positive she was pregnant, but both of these were fabc. 
Occasionally regret was expressed over not having children, but no 
inaiktfi depitssion or iesponScoev appeared. She indicated that her 
marriage would have been more diallenging had there been children. 
After eight years of marriage, she said: “I think children would 
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Mildred S. was an attractive-looking young woman of thirty-two 
years when she offered to give her history. There was alwaj'S a quick 
and alert, but some\vhat nervous, manner about her. She laughed easily 
and spoke fluently. During her five years of contact with the Center, 
she never once changed ner cooperative role to that of help-seek- 
ing. She was poised at first contacts and developed more as the years 
pased. 

The friends of Mrs. S. admired her greatly and looked to her for 
leadership. She was popular with both men and women. A little hap- 
hazard in her method of doing things, she was forgiven by her friends 
because of her quick, clever approach which alwaj's brought results. 

Mildred S. li«d a satisfying, constnicrive life which could scarcely 
be judged by any objective standards to be a futile one. In spite of 
this, she expressed futility — not much, but some. 


The case of Mildred S. illustrates a person who expresses a 
minimum of fadlicy. Her techniques of adaptation were positive, 
dynamic, and active. Her background of training and e.xperience 
seemed to help her acquire ways of adapting to frustration, which 
not only brought her satisfacdon, but made her socially accept- 
able. 

Mildred S.’s goals were clear-cut and consistent. From child- 
hood on she held a unique poaoon in the family. She was the only 
girl. Her status, to use her own words, was that of the “Crotvn 
Princess” in a secure, happy home. She was “somebody.” Her 
room, her position, and she herself w’crc not encroached upon by 
anyone. Her relationships svith her family, and uith her friends, 
helped to build this atutude and to maintain it. 

As we follow Mildred S.’s development in each new experience 
demanding adaptation, we find she sought her place of importance 
and innolability. Such statements as “1 never wanted to be a spare 
tire” and “I nes’cr wanted to feel others were pulling me along” 
would indicate this. Her expressed fears that marriage meant “I 
would give up being mj’sclf” bore out her feelings of the need to 
remain herself. 

Mildred S. s feelings o! fuulity were expressed mildly, but they 
TCCurrcd where she had been unable to arfues'c completely her 
life goals. In marriage, she had not retained enrirely her role of 
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“Crow-n Princess." She had many satisfactions in being a wife and 
companion, but the meaning of her own life, as stnicturalized early 
in childhood, was not fully satisfied. Her standards of being a good 
wife required effort to maintain. Her inability to have children 
necessitates resolving this frustration. Her husband’s unwillingness 
for her to work and his need to hold the role of “only” child are 
undoubtedly important factors in her struggle to reach her life 
goals. 

Mildred S. expressed futility because she failed to be completely 
what she had set out to be. Her goals were clear, not confused. 
For the most part, she had achieved these basic goals; hence her 
feelings of futility \vere mild. However, her repeated efforts failed 
to help her gain her unmodifiablc goal. 

The summarj' of goals for Mildred S. is as follows: To remain 
henelf an individual inviolate (6) ; to achieve success as a wife ( r 6) ; 
to aspire to professional success (19); to dominate, control, or man- 
age (1). 


HISTORY 3 — AN INSECURE LIFE 

Barbara F.’s life presented such a confused picture of childhood 
changes and upheavals that she found difficulty in recalling it. During 
the months when her history was taken, she remembered more and 
more of the details of her life, but frequently she sought confirmation 
of this early history from relatives and friends. 

Her father died a few months after her birth. Her grief-stricken 
young mother took Barbara home to live with her eldest sister, with 
whom she had made her home prior to marriage. “Nannie,” whose 
o^vn children were married, turned to her sister’s baby with the same 
passionate devotion she had aUvays given this younger sister. 

Barbara’s every wish was granted, mostly by “Nannie.” Her baby 
charm ensured her the attention of eveiyone coming into the circle 
of family and friends. This was accentuated by the sympathy felt for 
the fatherless little girl. 

As Barbara developed, her mother became the most beautiful and 
beloved of all people to her. Sometimes a remoteness about her mother 
vaguely troubled the child, but this was quickly forgotten whenever 
she could capture any attention from her. Later in life, she realized this 
remoteness was grief. But with an increasing circle of admiring rela- 
tive and friends, Barbara derived many satisfactions. 

“Nannie” took over the responsibility for her discipline, which was 
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none too consistent. In some things she was strict and in others, lenient 
There was also interference from numerous relatives, both paternal and 
matemaL In this, she sensed family disagreement and began to take 
advantage. . u i 

“I was a ruughty child. ‘Nannie’ tried to teach me, but when 1 
wanted to do anj'ming, I w’cnt after it until I got >c. Even though I 
knew’ I rmght be punched, I stDl found wa)'s to get what I wanted. 
‘Nannie’ w'as so good and kind, I should have been ashamed. When- 
ever I did not like what she did, 1 could turn to my other relatives for 
indulgence. In time, I became increasingly aware of the antagonism 
amor^ my relatives.” 

Just before she entered school, Batbata sensed excitement in the air 
at home. Her mother left on a few daj-s visit, and then “Nannie” 
explained to her that she had a new father, who wanted Barbara and 
her mother to live with him. 

From the beginning of this chapter In her life, she was blissfully 
happy. She adored “Papa." She missed “Nannie,” but the added atten- 
tion Barbara had from her mother and new father made up for this. 
Her hidf-grown ste^tothei, wrho visited them fteijuently, added to 
her sense of importance. Like other children, she now had a mother, 
faAer, brodier, and real home life. The family squabbles faded into the 
background. Her stepfather brought cons^ent discipline into her 
life, and she gained a great sense of security from this. 

“He could have made a nice chfld out of me. I resisted at first, but 
not for long, for he was so gentle with his firmness." 

Barbara Tad one year of this kind of life, then fate again took a 
hand. Her mother died suddenly of an acute illness. Once more the 
relatives offered her sympathy and exaggerated attention, but she 
dung desperately' to her grieving stepfather. She heard vague hints of 
“money" and “inheritance,” but these meant nothing to her. ^Vithin 
the year her stepfather died, unable to rally from bis grief. 

Once again Barbara went home to ‘Tsannie." This rune she realized 
full well her deep loss. She abo recognized “Nannie” was not well, 
though as adoring as ever. Barbara was allowed little freedom to play 
with friends. 

“I had to sit on the front porch rather than play and skate with the 
duldrtn. ‘Nannie’ was old-fashioned and strict about me then. I was 
with adults most of the time. I wanted so to be one of the gang. I 
recall taking some money from ‘Nannie’s’ purse, buying candj’ with 
it, and distributing it among the chfldren. 1 realize now I was trying 
desperately to gain their attention." 

At tfiis erne Barbara sensed a gathering storm among her relatives. 
Some of them took her aride and W'arned her against “Nannie.” Others 
told her that “Nannie” would look after her interests better than 
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anyone. Over and over, she heard words like “inheritance,” “heir,” 
“guardian," and “legal steps.” All this was bewldcring and confusing, 
and added to her feeling of uncertaintv'. 

Elmerging from this, came the knowledge that she had a new kind 
of importance. Being the center of attention because of her adorable 
baby 'vaj^s changed to being the center of interest because of her 
“money.” It was less satisfying, but at least a substitute. Other little 
cousins had come on to claim the center of attention. She even sensed 
the jealousy of their patents toward her, although she did not know it 
for jealousy then. Their negative comparisons of her were overheard- 
Onlv a few remained loving and kind. 

“Poor sick ‘Nannie’ never failed me, but she seemed less and less to 
understand my needs." 

At twelve years of age, Barbara was bundled off to boarding-school. 
She loathed the idea, but was told the “decision” had been made. She 
learned to dread the family “decisions” given to her. She remained in 
boarding-school six years. 

“For the first time in my life, I began to feel really inferior. The 
girls were rich, snobbish, and far more sophtsticatea than I. I felt 
tunny and childish. That was when I first began to withdraw and live 
in a world of my otvn. The headmistress did not understand me and 
thought me terrioly spoiled. I hated being there.” 

Three years later, “Nannie” died. Tius was the final break in her 
securic)’. She was called on to nuke many choices and decisions then. 
The inevitable breach came between the two sides of her family. 

“I dreaded the decisions forced upon me as I feared making somebody 
mad. T always tried to do what would keep peace on both sides. These 
were terrible ordeals. No inexperienced child should be forced to make 
decisions for which she had no experience and which would affect 
her entire life." 

Guardians were appointed, property settled, personal belongings 
disposed of, and Barbara returned to boarding-school. 

"That was when I first began to be I have been lonely so 

much of my life since then. I was desolate when I returned to boarding- 
school” 

"Up until ‘Nannie’ died, I guess I had been a happy-go-lucky child. 
That all changed then. I began to wony' and to turn my thoughts 
inward- I guess I talked a lot about mj'self.” 

Then another “decision” was made to change Barbara’s school, as 
the family thought it might be better for her. Aluch as the child hated 
the boarding-school, she hated leavii^ h. From then until she graduated 
from college, she attended nvo other schools. These were chosen for 
her both times, always with the idea of helping her make a better 
adjustment. 
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“1 got wone all the rime. College was a nightmare for me, and yet 
I hated to leave it as much as I had hated to stay ” 

Barbara received little if any help in college with her poor ad)ust- 
ment. She knew people did not like her for she did not interest them. 
They w ere bored with her constant talk of herself. She was not popular 
with boys although she longed to be. Her attention was forced to her 
inheritance from time to time as family conflict continued over this. 
Her “estate" began to bring her some slight measure of saiisfac- 
tion. 

The one continuing bright spot in Barbara’s life was the daughter of 
her mother's college chum. Diana was a girl whose life had been 
secure. She was charming and experienced in all that the younger girt 
had missed. Diana became Barbara’s guiding Ught. She spent all 
vacations with Diana and her family. This caused further family 
complications. Barbara always tried to appease but was never satisfied 
with results. 

Barbara made her first contacts with the Center in an effort to obtain 
help for herself. She was miserably unhappy and was groping for 
some w-av out 

“I really have nothing to live for,” was a statement made early in her 
Center concacts. 

“1 have never wanted to work, nor do 1 now. Above all, I want 
marriage. 1 really want a home and babies. I don’t think I want the 
companionship of a husband as much as 1 want the home. He would 
be me necessar)' means to an end.” 

“I think Diana is right I am an impossible person. 'Why should I 
expect to find a man who w'ould be interested in me?” she said at 
another time. 

After leaving collie. Barbara taught Her struggle in this was 
serious. She believed her principal thought her incapable of doing the 
job. She fck intense antagonism from her co-workers. Her prepara- 
tion for this work was inadequate. 

The conflict with her relatives had increased. She felt less and less 
accepted by them and more acutely aware of their constant criticism. 
She believed that even Diana was becoming dbgusted with her. This 
threat was tetrifvTng. Diana’s frank talks with her were taken as re- 
jection rather dm as efforts to help her. 

“She says I talk about myself all the time. I guess I do but I can 
never think of anything else to say. Maybe the people I live with feel 
the same way about me." 

The adjustment to living in 3 rendence club had. ^tQved difficult 
for Barbara. She complained of her physical surroundings, of the living 
habits of others, and that she was mote often than not excluded from 
their social activities. Reports of her indicated that she talked inccs- 
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sandy about herself. People in the club were disgusted bv her frequent 
references to her “income” and '‘imxstments." 

In discussing why she did not imlce social adjustments easily with 
this lixnng group, she said, “I alwaj-s feel more secure with older people 
than with those mv own age.” 

“I feel lonely a foe of the time." In spite of this, she could not face 
making a change to another living situation when the chance came, 
even though it seemed far more attractive. She clung desperatelv to 
the residence group in spite of having established no satis/aaor)** tics 
wth them. 

A real crisis came in her life when the school principal put her on 
probation in her job. Barbara recognited that her work habits were 
poor. She overemphasized perfection of certain details, but was not 
good in over-all organizing. In this, as in everjnhing, she was indecisive. 

In trying to anal^-ze her assets as well as liabilities, Barbara reluctantly 
admitted that she was considered prett)’ by her family and friends. She 
felt she dressed well and made a reasonably good appearance. She 
believed her disposition was good, as she rarch* became angrj’ with 
others. She was interested in people, but concluded that she seldom 
showed this. 

“I tvill do antihing for anyone I like although 1 never think of the 
ruce thoughtful things that others do. 1 wbh I could be more like 
Diana. I know she is disgusted wth me.” 

Throughout her interviews, Barbara frequently gave expressions of 
futility, such as the following: "I often look a^out me and wonder 
why people continue to live. Many rimes 1 see no reason to live.” 

“Nothing can help bring me out of my troubles except jumping off 
the bridge.” 

The threat to her job caused such great anguish that she seemed 
incapable of making any improvement. MTienever she could find 
anyone to listen, she talked of her troubles incessantly. 

“I feel I svill never succeed in amthing. I will just be a failure.” 

“If I had lost this job, I am sure I wotdd have jumped in the lake,” 
she said, in looking over the averted crisis. 

Barbara righted herself over the job with tremendous effort and also 
while having some assistance at the Center. She had a measure of suc- 
cess, so was able to move to a new position without feeling that she had 
departed as a failure- Later she had great difficulty in accepting a new 
place even though the offer was attractive. 

‘T hate to give up my present job even though this other sounds 
grand. I know you think I am silly after all the things I have said about 
this situation, but I would much rather stay right here. I dread going.” 

She expressed her greatest fear in the following way: “I am most 
afraid of not measuring up to what I want to do for myself.” 
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quatc techniques, only to have failure follou-ed by a sense of 
marked furilit)'. The areas of experience around which her expres- 
sions of futility centered were life in general, crises, her oxm feel- 
higs of inadequacy , and the friends whom she sought but could 
never have. 

The goals for Barbara seem to be as follows; To cling to secu- 
rity (10); to seek admiration and adulation (8); to attain marital 
status (14); to experience parenthood (15); to acquire social skill, 
poise, and ease (20); and to attract and make close friends (22). 


HISTORY 4 GRACIOUS TIVINC 


“.My life would not make an especially good study for you as it runs 
so smoothly, almost too smoothly, 1 might say. You could scarcely find 
a family where there is less friction than ours. My husband is devoted, 
my children are a never-ending source of joy, and our home is a haven 
for us all. 1 feel that ours is gracious living and as such is exceedingly 
important.” 

TTie young woman who sat across the desk and made this statement 
gave substance to her words by her serene manner. The measured 
cadence of her words and the absence of any apparent nervous tension 
produced an effect of genuine poise. 

Emily H. learned trough her college alumnae association of the 
study of college women being made at the Center. She offered her 
services svith the above statement and then began giving thcprcliminary 
information. Majoring in English and phyosophy, she graduated from 
a large Wesrem university with an average of j.o (A 4). 

Emily H. earned her entire way through college and because of this 
stepped into an excellent job when she graduated. Her work continued 
for two years until she decided to give it up and marry Mr. H., a strug- 
gling young architect. She realized their income would be low and 
precarious, but the gamble seemed worth taking as she loved him de- 
votedly. He too was a college graduate. His work necessitated frequent 
moves in early marriage. It was difficult to be always moving out of a 
home they loved, but she soon saw that living in a house enhanced its 
value. To move into an old, rundown house, make it livable, and sell it 
soon became one way Emily could boost the family finances. 

Mrs. H. found it difficult at first to give up a lucrative job at the time 
of marriage, but she believed her husband’s sense of importance should 
not be threatened by her working. She found great satisfaction in help- 
ing him build his own business by re-doing old houses. She did this in a 
way that would not hurt him. He expressed to her privately great pride 
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capadt)' for new ideas and showxd considerable imagination. .Mrs. L. 
had no interest in any of these and made no cfforr to simulate anv. 

She spoke of their incomparibOitj* of interests, blaming her husband 
for hts lack of inaresr in reading and lectures. Sihe felt he should hare 
more desire for “inrcllecruar improvement. 

^\’hcn discussing the problem of her husband's drinking, not once did 
she indicate any parr she might play in it. As she related her marital 
problems, she would qualify the lor« of the statements but never indi- 
cate that she had any insight into herself. 

The nvo children, a boy nine and a girl five; gave her little pleasure. 
Her responsibilities as a mother uxighed on her and were annojnng to 
her. She often said how glad she would be when the little girl Vfas able 
to go to schooL .Mr. L. was devoted to the children, but they were not 
responsive to him. 

“I u*ish my children were more affectionate. I have ne\'cr been, and I 
see they are just like me. I wish I kneu- how to make them change. I 
think Ae children are just like that fimresponsive], and it cannot be 
helped.” 

She went on to sa\' that .Mr. L. was an affectiotiate person, but neither 
she nor the children responded to him. In her own childhood she had 
never expressed any affection toward her mother, nor received any. It 
tvas different with her father, whom she adored. 

Frances admired her father more than anyone she knew. She con- 
standy compared .Mr. L. to him, to her husband's disadvantage. Her 
father had alwav's babied and pampered her. Her husband did not. Her 
father aln'as's saved her hardriups and protected her. .Mr. L. expected 
something thfferent from her. Her father was a ver)' su c ce ssf ul busi- 
nessman with a large income. He was looked up to by people. He did 
much social good. He gave gifts freely. He did not drink, tn all of 
these, .Mr. L, fell short 

“My father ts the onlv person toward whom I feel affectionate. He 
does so much for me — how could I help it?” 

MTien she was questioned about her sex adjustment in marriage, 
Frances L. answered quickly that this was “perfectly satisfactory'.” In 
fact, she thought it had been too important in marriage when other es- 
sentials were lacking. 

As her contacts continued at the Center, a different story of sex ad- 
justment w'as revealed. About this rime, a college friend of hers ac- 
cused Frances of giving Mr. L. a bad deal in marriage. Apparently, the 
dtreemtss and frankness of tWs discussion brought her face to face with 
the reaHr>’ of her situarion for the first time. 

“Maybe she was right. I just never thought of it that way. I realize 
I was nor ardent enough for him when I married, nor have I ever been.” 
(She implied, nor wo^d she ever be.) 
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From early marriage, Frances found sexual relations difficult. In her 
first responses, she was mildly acquiescent. Then gradually she began to 
reject her husband's advances. Months at a time would pass without 
rticir having intercourse. Frances felt vaguely uneasy about her hus- 
band, but was glad to be relieved of these unpleasant demands for as 
long a period as possible. She had leassnted her own misgivings by the 
idea that “our early relationships were based too much on sex.” Th* 
direct criticism of the friend made her question her long-established 
rationalization. 

Finally Mr. and Mrs. L. talked over this problem together and he 
indicated great bitterness over their failure in sex adjustment. She 
was urterly amazed at his feelings and as a result fcU that she had to 
make some adjustment. 

Her approach to the problem was the same she had made to ever}’ 
situation, a half-hearted one. To the suggestions given her, she re- 
sponded dubiously. Together with these, she was given some insight 
into herself and into her husband’s needs. 

“I never fee! the courage of mv convictions and I never feel I atn 
right an^* more," Frances said after she had tried to bring about a 
change in their marital reladous. “At present, I feel unable to succeed 
in anjthing.” A fetv weeks bter, she nude the following statements: 
“I feel very despondent about our affairs. My husband has said frankly 
that he no longer has the interest in me that he did.” "My marriage is 
such a failure. What can I do? What can I do?” ‘1 find it practically 
impossible to express affection.” 

Airs. L. found difficulty in ffischatging many of her responsibilities as 
a wife and mother. The care of her children, entertaining, the manage- 
ment of the home (with one good servant) required greater effort than 
she seemed able to give. 

“I wonder if I am suited to my vocation, homemaking.” 

"I think I really hate to take responsibilitv. You may laugh, but I 
have alwaj-s hated having to put out the empty milk bottles at 
night.” 

Frances L. could recall taking little responsibility as a child. Her 
mother was the dominant one of the tu'o parents and disciplined the 
children almost entirely. She was not severe, but showed her disap- 
proval without hesitation. There much antagonism between 
Frances and her mother. 

“I felt much closer to Father. Mother savs I was a terrible child. 
As a lialc thing, I was spoiled and disagreeable.” 

Her earliest memories are ahonc her parents and arc reveaUne as 
follows: ^ 

“I can remember playing with a flannel petricoat of Mother’s and 
cunmg holes in it. AVhen she questioned me. I flatly denied it. Alothcr 
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sat down, took me in her lap, and explained about fibbing and why I 
should not do this. Ne^*erthcless, I continued to fib to get myself out 
of difiiculty.” 

“\Ve moved, and I can recall riding on the street car to the new house 
with my father. I was quite afraid of the ride but I felt a sense of pro- 
tection in sitting next to my father and holding his hand." 

Frances L-’s childhood was uneventful. She had one younger sister 
with whom she played. Thev were not especially close to each other. 
She wished for very few things that she did not receive. There was 

te • of play equipment and little super^’ision of play. The housc- 
•egime tvas strictly maintained and the children were forced to 
conform to their mother’s systematic organization. 

“I used to argue an awfid lot widi Alothcr but never with anyone 
else.” 

‘‘I got along well tvith other children because I was never aggressive 
enough to interfere in their play." 

“I have always liked people and gotten along tvith them because I 
have nesxr demanded my own way.*^ 

As she advanced into adolescence, she began to feel socially inade- 
quate. She lacked the facility to talk with ease. A tendencj' to acne 
caused her much embarrassmenr. Her family seemed unable to help her 
through this period. 

“I was never popular. Boys showed no interest in me. 1 felt I could 
do nothing about it.” 

It was this very inexperience that attracted Mr. L. to her. His asso- 
ciates were among a sophisricated, blase group for which Frances was 
a good antidote. She came from a good substantial family, attended a 
small select women’s college, and also was given the cultural advantages 
of travel. Her naivete and innocence attracted him but were the charac- 
teristics which later disturbed him mc^t. 

Mrs. L.’s sex education was meager and negative. She recalled with 
much embarrassment some early ctuldhood play that had been treated 
in such a way by her mother as to cause considerable guilt. Other 
vivid memori« indicated that she had experienced anxiety and em- 
barrassment during college. 

“I would like to gain poise but I don’t know how to do it.” Frances 
expressed feelings like this often, but never seemed to have the vaguest 
idea of what she could do to help the situation. 

“Mv husband would like me to be clever and amusing, but I am not,” 
she TOTarked bitterly one day. 

As her contacts with the Center progressed, Mrs. L. talked less and 
less of her husband’s drinking problem and brought out more and more 
their general adjustment. She did not consider his problem solved, but 
others became more important to her. 
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“Do you know his drinking has not existed this week, but I fee! sure 
this change will not last.” , • . u- i 

Money always caused conflict in the home. *Mrs- L. did not think 
her husband earned enough, nor did he think so. In the face of this, 
she considered him entirely too extravagant. He felt guilty about it. 
Her father supplemented their income every year, a matter Frances 
continually threw up to her husband. 

She asked at the Center for a budget plan which she hoped might 
make him recogmze his errors. Interestingly enough, the budget indi- 
cated that her household expenses were the most grossly extravagant 
items of all. She offered in a maitj-rlDce fashion to reduce drastically the 
spending and to cut their standtfd of living. Mr. L- replied that he 
<Cd not believe such steps were nccessai}’, but that it was up to him 
to cam more. He seemed distnrbed that it had been necessary for Mrs. 
L-’s father to supplement their income, but he did not appear to resent 
it much as she resented his low income. 

“I am discouraged over our sex lelarions” was heard many times. 
"My marriage may improve, but I am sure neither of us will get 
out of marriage what we want.” 

“I need to work out a phDosophy of life that will help. I do not 
know what I wane or what I am trying to get.” 

In aosti'er to a quesuon about the things she wanted most in life, 

• Mrs. L. said, ‘Tirsc of all, I want to be beautiful and charming, and to 
accomplish all of the things that I have wanted to be. I want to make 
people like me well enough to accept roc." 

"Second, 1 want to be loved by my husband and children. I want to 
be a help to them, to be of some use in the world, and to accomplish 
something. I do not want to be a drawback to them.” 

"Third, I want money. If I had other things, I would not care 
about money but for me 1 believe it is essemiaL” 

She feand “not making riie right kind of a home for our children, 
and also that l~’s drinking m%ht become worse." 

The ups and dotvns of hei dafly Uving brought out in her interviews 
the following statements: 

“It makes me cross to think so many things have slipped by me 
without my realizing what I was missing.'’ 

“I feel almost everything is wroi^.” 

“Oh, it seems hopeless. 1 don’t thtide that there is anyriiing 1 can do 
about it” [Adjustment with husbandLl 
“It rwUy does not seem worriiwhile to do much of anything. Last 
ycat“it w-as like a challenging game — but now ic has all slipped back. 
1 not interested any more.” [In making a good adjustment] 

_ “I don’t know whether I can go on rnakine adjustments or whether 
it IS worth It 
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About this time, Frances discovered she was pregnant. Her feelings 
over this were frantic. She considered her marital adjustment too poor 
to be complicated by another baby. 

“I just cannot go on this way. 1 just cannot go on.” 

She eventually adjusted to the prcgnanc>' and seemed to establish a 
fairly good relationship wadi the famdy. Her husband's solicitous atti- 
tude and her childrens thoughtfulness of her during this period were 
appealing to her. During her stay in the hospital when her baby girl 
was bom, she had the most sattsfaaoiy* relationships svith her husband 
that she had experienced in years. “He behaved spWdidly all the time 
I was in the hospital. I wish it could have remained that way alwaj'S.” 

As tune went on, the same problems recurred but there seemed a 
slightl)’ better adjustment between Mr. and Mrs. L. after she had 
ccpenenced this period of attention from him. 

The same old problem of conflict with her husband, inabilit)' to cope 
with her children, and her husband’s low-earning capacitr' continued 
to recur. She began to catch some faint insighr into herself bat never 
to really gain an understanding of her relationship to her father. 

She never t'aried in her unfavorable comparison of Mr. L. to her 
father. 

The above case reveals a young woman retreaong ahva^’s to the 
protected role of childhood. She submitted to others because tins 
was more comfortable and satisfying to her than taking any respon- 
sibility on her own. Her main goal seems to be the seeking for a 
father-person who can be protective, generous, and benevolenc 
Her own father had alwap been this kind of person to her. Her 
husband had ncs-er met the standard of a father-person which she 
desired. 

Frances L.’s techniques were passive. She followed the lines of 
least resistance, alwap expecting life about her to adjust. She 
complained bitterlv of others and of her circumstances, seldom 
if c\-er about herself. Her techniques of adaptation were neither 
satisfjdng to herself nor were thej’ socially acceptable, but she 
seemed little concerned about this. To change her techm'ques 
w’ould have required the assuming of responsibilitj' she tried to 
avoid. 

Fiances’ sense of futility was marked because with a husband, a 
home, and children it was not posable to continue the role of little 
girl. Had her husband been more of a father and less of a partner. 
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her futility might have been less. On the other hand, the sense of 
futilit)' could have been even greater as her submission was 
primarily to her own father. A. conflict within her of loyalty to 
two fathers could have increased the problem. 

Repeated attempts to reach her unchanging goals with the same 
old unsuccessful methods resulted in a strong sense of futility. 

The areas of experience in which her futility was expressed were: 
A lack of interest in anjnhing; too linlc money; conflict with her 
husband; poor rex adjustment; resentment over unisanted children; 
and feelings about her own inadequacy as to function and personal 
attractiveness. 

The goals which Frances set for her life arc as follows: To 
submit to or to follow authority of parents or parent-substitutes 
(4); to be dominated or controlled by others (3); to live primarily 
for self, gratifying het own desires (7); and to cling to security 
(10). 


HISTORY 6 — A CONFORMIST 

Part)* R. war the product of private parochial school edocarion from 
kindergarten through college. She attended these schools because of 
her father’s decision, but regretted missing the many opportunities that 
public school offered. Her choice of colleges was limited Iw her 
meager knowledge of available schoob and by the fact that she had to 
remain neat home. 

“I knew Dad would never consent to letting me go to any school 
that was far removed from home. 1 knew I would be more apt to get 
away if I went some place where my parents could visit frequently.” 

At an early age, Patty realized that her father wanted her neat him. 
He directed her every move. She resented thb very strict discipline 
and close supervision, but reaUzed that she could do nothing about 
it. 

“I have alwat's been under the supervision of my patents and prob- 
ably alwaj's will be.” 

“I began to resent their domination early in life but what could 1 
do about it?” 

Patty’s father used every means of keepbg her dependent upon him. 
She was given no allowance but was forced to ask for every penny 
she needed, and to give a full account of her reasons. Many social 
opportuniocs were missed because her father refused her fteedom. 
She had no dates in high school as h seemed easier to forego these than 
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to struggle with her father. She wanted to assert herself, but decided 
she really could do nothing. 

Then too, Patt)- felt socially inadequate during adolescence and she 
suffered through several experiences as a walMower. She felt her 
clothes were never attractive and that she had certain phj-sical features 
which detracted from her looks. Decause of such close parental super- 
vision there was little oppominin' to develop an eas)' refarionship with 
other children. She was shy and ucked self-confidence. 

“I dislike to go to parties, and feel h'fce a bump on a log.” 

“One boy who was nice to me suddenly stopped walking home from 
school with me and I found out that Father had told him to stop. I 
resented that but could do nothing.” 

‘‘I did not think I would ever have an oppominitj' to marrj’, and I 
did not want to remain unmarried.” 

Part)- kne^v Mr. R. while she was in high school because he lived 
in the same town and attended the same church. Their relationship 
developed easiU* during that time and they went together for some 
time alter she finished high school, and through college. Their engage- 
ment lasted two years. It seemed as though they would never be able to 
ma^’ as Mr. R.’s income was so small He was investing in his own 
business and there u'as no hope of assistance as Patt)*’s family opposed 
the match. 

“I was not too happy during our engagement R. was not attentive 
and seemed quite indifferent to me. This worried me, but he was the 
only boy I knew well enough to marry’.” 

‘^Vhenever I have really wanted anything badly enough to make 
the effort, I have fussed and fumed until I got what I wanted.” 

The first serious conflict Party ever had uirh her father was over 
her marriage with Mr. R. Family opposition was intense. Her father 
considered him a “nice young boy,” but with neither enough maturity 
nor enough financial prospects to make him a good husband. Mr. R. 
was a local boy whose family was not socially or cconomicallv equal to 
Patt\-’s. 

After graduating from college, Pat^’ found life duU. As Mr. R. 
was not ready to many, she dedded to get a job. This also brought 
parental opposition, but her father finally consented to her working 
in hb office. The mother wanted Patn* to prepare in college for some 
kind of vocation, but the father •w’as determined she should remain at 
home with him as there was no need for her to work. 

Pattj’’s vocational experience did not last long nor was it especially 
satbfynng. She was given TCiy linle chance to do anythinw. 

“No one in the office ever made any effort to show me^what to do. 

I just stood around like a bump on a log.” 

Even though she finally gained her father’s consent to many, much 
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conflict centered abont the compleoon of her plans. Sach marten as 
gxicsts for the wedding, the honeymoon, and living arrangements after- 
w-ards cansed difficnl^’- Throughoat it all, Pixxy seemed to feel ^t 
she vi'as going back on her father. This incense conflict at the time 
helped dull these feelings which came back later and have continued. 

‘^ince I have married, I feel I should make it up to Daddy in some 
way. He alwaj^ \\-anted me to stay at home wth him.” 

“I fee! bad whenever 1 hart my father” Pattt’ would often say. 
“After you have lived wnth your husband, yon appreciate your 
parents more.” 

To begin with, Mr. R. was .Mrs. R-’s means of gaining independence 
and the social sums of marriage. She was fond of him, but he did not 
measure up in a number of wa}*s which she desired. Often her tone 
of voice indicated a somewhat patronizing attimde toward him and 
his accomplishments. 

“R. is nicer now than nhen I married him even ihoueh he is still 
quite prosaic He is never thoughtful, but we get along all right.” 

The R.’s seemed to have developed a fairly good play relationship, 
although several thinss he en}<^'ea he did not care to lure her share. 
They lived next to hkrs. TL’s family as her father gave them the house, 
liiey also ate most of their meals whh the older couple. Although 
Mn. R. often expressed need for freedom from her fatner, she leaned 
on him. 

Patty said her father made her nervous when he got nervous. They 
no longer had anything in common, but she still did as he told her 
since he continued to buy her everything she needed. 

“I am gbd R- b be^nning to appreciate all Daddy has done for us. 
I believe he sees now that k would never be a good iSea for ns to move 
away from here.” 

ihc R.’s sex adjustment was difficult for them both. Pat^’’s early sex 
education was negative, and nothing in her later years gave her any 
verv* satisfactor)’ knowledge. 

“I can remember as a elmd having certain thoughts. I knew it W'as a 
sin to have such impure thoughts, and thb worried me terribly.” 

“When we first married, we realized our complete lack of prepared- 
ness for sexual adjustmenr. Finally R. consulted a doctor. Since then, 
we has-e gonen along fairly welL** 

Within the first year of marriage Pa^’ became pregnant. She spent 
much time in reading and preparing, in order to do a good job as a 
mother. Although her general health was good, she had some difficulty 
because ol poor nutrition. Her eating habits were only fair, and as a 
result she had health complkarions. Thb attitude carried over after 
the l»by arrived. It was some time before Mrs. R. realized the connec- 
tion between health and good food habhs. 
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Patt}’’s three pregnancies came close together, but she accepted them 
without protest. She and her husband wanted as many children as they 
could aff^ord. Both were in agreement on this point. Her mother was 
disturbed over the frequency of Pattj'’s pregnancies and hinted that 
something should be done. 

Patty’s father found great satisfacdon in her children, doing for them 
in the same fashion as he had done for her- However, she resented his 
method of giving, although not the fact that he gave. 

“He docs things in such a way that you don’t want to thank him 
for them.” 

“He docs everjnhing for the children but wants his own way with 
them. He is unguarded (emodonallylaround them and blows off.” 

TTie conflict benveen letting her father do many material things for 
her and resentment of his dominating manner was ever present. 

Pattj’ was a good Catholic. Occasionally during her interviews, she 
referred to the over-control of her father as being linked with the 
control of the Church. In telling of her college adjustments, she made 
the following statements; 

“I did not rebel at the strict discipline at school as I had always had 
this at home. The discipline was about the same, the only difference 
being in having someone else inflict it.” 

“It was a relief to attend Anally a day school for specialized work 
where I no longer had the old strict supervision.” 

“I was afraid I might drift into becoming a nun.” 

After Mrs. R. discontinued her contacts with the Center, she had 
other children. She and her family still lived next door to her parents. 
Her father was continuing to buy her the things she wanted, needed, 
and could not have otherwise. She resented her father, but felt she 
should make it up to him because of all he did for her. Marriage gave 
her a feeling of release, but since she thought Mr. R. would never have 
a large income, it did not give her the complete security she needed for 
independence. 


This case illuscrates marked ambivalence in goals and resulting 
conflict in the achiet'cment of these goals. Because of this, never 
at any time could Patty R. satisfy all her goals because they were 
conflicting. Hence, futility seemed inevitable for her. 

From early childhood, Patty conformed to her father’s domina- 
tion. This seemed the only thing to do and it generally brought her 
satisfaction in material gains as weQ as parental approval. She also 
conformed to the Church. These two dominating forces in her 
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life were s)'non>Tnous in her thinldng. Her father's domination 
showed no lessening throughom her entire life. At the same time, 
Patty felt quite early in life a need to be independent. She made 
efforts in this direction, but most of them were defeated. A few 
times in her life when certain social goals, such as college and 
marital status, were imminent, she directed her efforts toward the 
accomplishment of these which violated the goal of parental con- 
formity. After such deviadons, Patt)' always felt remorseful and 
attempted to make it up to herself by conforming more than before. 
Economic security was a goal held by Part)' and one which her 
father represented. Had her husband offered an equal amount of 
securit)’, Patty might have been thrown into greater conflict, or 
might have had the necessar)’ backing to achieve her other goal 
of independence. Social status u'as also important to her, but quite 
subordirute to the first nvo goals as reveal^ by her bcharior. 

The techniques used by Part)* were conforming rather than 
poritive and aggressive, except in the few instances mentioned. 
She conformed, she drifted along, she accepted all s)'mboIs of 
comfort, and only occasionally took an active part in gaining other 
things she wanted. Resentment of her father seemed to be her 
negative way of adapting to lack of independence. 

The areas of «pcri«icc in which Patt)' expressed futilit)’ 
centered about money and material securit)', her own lack of 
attracrivencss, and the conflict between ruhrassion and resistjnee 
to her parents. Patty could not achieve her opposing goals. She 
would not modify them. Hence, she showed fuiUit)’ when repeat- 
ing failures in other. 

Patty’s goals can be classified as follows: To submit to or follow 
authority of parents or pareni-substmites (4); to cling to security 
(10)5 to resist or break from control of others (5); and to be 
sodally prominent or important (18). 

CO.MPARtSON OF HISTORIES 

It is believed that the bistoiits pttsenttd in iKs chaplet Sha s tt ai e 
the v^’ays in which indlriduals, in structuring their own life patterns, 
appear to develop the goals tosmd which they drive and the tech- 
niques for achieving these goals or making adaptations when 
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frustrated. The histories also should indicate that the verbah'zed 
feeling of futilit)' is an expression of total personaUty. Even though 
similar words arc used in many of the histories, each woman ex- 
pressed her feelings of futilit)' in the context of and consistent 
wth her own personality pattern. 

These cases also can be interpreted according to certain current 
ps)*chological theories. Alida, Alildrcd, Frances, and Patty in their 
respective unresolved attachments to their fathers are representative 
of those cases which bear out the classical Electra parremr.”*"®*’ 

In the application of Freud’s Oedipus complex we see Alicia 
unable to fill her beloved father’s place with even the most adoring 
of husbands — hence her continued feeling of futility over a rela- 
tionship which she seemed unable to substitute for the original one. 
Patt)’’s tie to her father svas identified with her economic needs, 
which enabled her to rationalize continued dependence on her 
father. 

Frances made little if any attempt to resolve her Electra role. 
She rejected her husband in nearly e%*er>’ aspect of their marriage 
and continued the attachment to her father in both an emotional 
and an econonuc dependence, the Utter being unnecessary in the 
actual situation. On the other hand, Mildred, although finding deep 
satisfacrion in the relationship with her father, managed to resolve 
this attachment gradually on a more mature level. The intense 
frustrarion in Frances resulted in marked futility. Mildred’s frus- 
tration produced only a mild degree of furility. 

In the case of Barbara, her sclf-intercsr, self-love, and inabiUt)' to 
find a love object beyond herself reveals a narcistic pattern or 
egocentrism, according to Freud. Zilboorg would see her as 
in love with herself. Homey w'ould interpret Barbara’s narcism 
as a clinging to an image of self that is not there — that no longer 
exists.***’ 

Following Freud’s pleasure-pain theory, we see that an accumu- 
lation of psychic pain produces a state of helplessness in an individ- 
ual. Alicia’s case represents this aspect of the pleasure-pain 
theory.**** 

According to Jung’s theory' of personalit)', Alida and Emily each 
w'ear a mask — build a facade w'hich prevents them from having to 
face the realities of their lives and from having to accept these 
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realities. Alicia’s “ghostly lover” represents to her the desired ob- 
ject or state of being in contrast to the real relationships in her 
life to which she has not adapted. Emily is afraid to see herself 
and her husband as they really arc. for when she does the dis- 
crepancy between her svishful fantasj’ and reality produces a 
sense of futility.'”' 

By Adler’s interpretation, Alicia’s inmnse feeling of superiority, 
which was established in early childhood and spread into many 
areas of her life, had to be maintained at all costs. Any vnolation of 
her superior position produced intense feelings of inferiority.'*’ 
Such interpretations as these and many others do not in any 
way nullify Ac findings of the present study but rather strengthen 
them. 

According to the theoty of tins study, the degree of futility varies 
from histoty to histoty, as indicated by the intensity and repetition 
of the women’s statements, by die recurrence or persistence of the 
sitoadons in which futility was esperienced, aud by the importance 
of the frustrated goal or the affected area. Alicia ^pressed marked 
futility because her major goab in life could nor be achiet'ed. Her 
sitoadon was one of persistent frustradon, which was put into 
words repeatedly and with great intensity of feeling. For example, 
“I do not believe I can go on living as ! now live.” On the other 
hand, Mildred S, revealed a slight degree of futility. Her state- 
ments were nuld and they occuned infrequently throughout the 
period of history-gh'ing. Most of her basic drives seemed to be 
satisfied, but because it was impossible to be the completely im- 
portant penon she desired and to remain inviolate to the degree 
that she wished, a sense of futiUty developed. 

Barbara F.’s sense of futility was expressed to a marked degree. 
Her statements were intense and were repeated many times. She 
seemed completely unable to achieve her basic goal of security, 
and this failure peiristed over many years. In contrast to Barbara 
is Part)’ R.’s life, which expressed futility but moderately. Patty’s 
statements recurred frequently but never with any great intensitv. 
The ambivalence in goals nude it posable Cot bet to sarisfy one 
while she was being frustrated in the other, thus giving her a 
chance to have a measure of satisfaction at the same time she found 
herself frustrated. Therefore, the degree of futility was neither as 
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great nor as mild as it might have been had she retained one major 
goal which could be satisfied or frustrated. 

Emily H. used a technique of dramatization in her effort to satisfy 
basic goak. This method u-as socially acceptable and apparently 
quite satisfactory' to her. On the other hand, Alicia B. played a 
role in her own personal drama that was socially acceptable but 
which was personally unsatisfying. Since this technique did not 
actually help her achieve the goal in view, great futility was ex- 
perienced. 

Patty R. grumbled over submitting to the authority of her father, 
but for the most part conformed because by this means she gained 
what she wanted. Frances L. complained because it was not possible 
for her to submit to the satisfying control and authority' of her 
favorite parent. Married life, which might have offered her inde- 
pendence, instead threatened that which she most wanted — the 
complete protection of her father. 

Barbara F. withdrew from pracocally crery situation that re- 
quired positive action. Her personality structure seemed to find this 
method consistent to itself. On the other hand, Mildred S. used 
the technique of active, aggressive attack, even though it was 
clothed in smooth and diplomatic dress. This method was expres- 
sive of Mildred’s total personality structure. It would have been 
impossible for Barbara to use Mildred's technique and improbable 
for Mildred to resort to Barbara’s. It is just as absurd to think that 
Alicia’s sense of futility might have been relieved by developing the 
dramatizing technique so satisfying to Emily H. Each woman, 
throughout the span of her entire life, had been slowly and 
gradually’ evolving a way of life that u’as her own. Every’thing she 
did was consistent withm the total structure. 

Each of the women needed to gain insight into her basic motiva- 
tion and how she used this, if she were to have help in her feelings 
of futility. She also needed understanding of her frustrations and 
means of adapting to them. Any change of techniques or methods 
the woman herself would select from all the su^estions which were 
actually in keeping with her newly revised objectives and con- 
ristent with her old pattern of life. 

We can see in these Ufe histories that different goals, important 
to each of the women in childhood, were outgrowths of their 
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physical selves subjected to different environmental conditions and 
pressures. As a result of their respective goals, certain techniques 
of adaptation seemed to evolve because of their effectiveness in early 
frustrating situations. The established habit-pattern became so 
strong that it blurred evaluation and modification of techniques and 
goals alike. 

Perhaps nothing is more important in the use of life history 
material than the conclusive evidence that people are consistent 
within their individual field or life structure. Each of the case 
histories presented in this chapter, as well as all of the other forty- 
four used, has a totality, or configuration, of its own. Everything 
within the history, even expressions of futility, is consistent with 
the individual’s own pattern of life. 



CHAPTER X 


Conclusions: Why Is Futility Felt? 


To state the major conclusions of the study is in effect to restate 
the original hypothesis in the following way: An individual experi- 
ences a sense of futility ixhen, after repeated frustration in achieving 
his important life goals, be remains unable to modify these goals 
and unable to adapt his techniques used for attaining the goals. 
Additional inferences have emerged from the investigation, which 
are subordinate and supporting to the main conclusion. 

The histories of the fifty college women bore out the original 
hypothesis as it was presented in Chapter II. The women whose 
life goal or goals remained fixed and inflexible regardless of their 
efforts to aeWeve them and who at the same time dung tenaciously 
to their usual methods of achieving these goals even in the face of 
continued failure felt futile. 

Evidence in these life histories brought out clearly that each 
•iroman established her major life goals early in childhood and at 
the same time found for herself ways and means of satisfying these 
goals. Both ends and methods tended to persist throughout life if 
during childhood they had been firmly entrenched. Unless the 
woman was given assistance early in life in how to evaluate or 
modify her goals and in bow to find varied and more workable 
techniques, the longer she remained successful with her old ways, 
the more strongly set her pattern became. 

On reaching adulthood, if the woman ^vas continuing to strive 
for the same early goals, using approximately the same techniques 
with little if any success, futib'ty was inevitable. 

Goals seemed to be unmodifiabic because the meanings which 
became attached to them early were consistently reinforced for 
the woman early in life. Each time her goals were achieved, estab- 
lishment of the life pattern became more assured. If circumstances 
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expressing futility the problem represented an impasse. Each 
woman had many problems to meet in life. For these she needed the 
best possible equipment: insist into hciseU and techniques for a 
less rigid, constricted v.’ay of life. 

Every 'teaman xsas miking an active attick on lije, except in the 
areas tehere her failure 'teas peat. Even when expressing futilit)* 
she tried from rime to time, but with decreasing dtterminarion, to 
effect a change. This active outlook on life, when coupled with 
adequate fadlities for making the many adaptations demanded of 
individuals today, should not make for futile, frustrated lives. 

Failure did not always resale in furility, but failure to achieve 
something toward which the woman had struggled all her life be- 
cause of its tremendous value to her did bring a sense of furility 
until she could find new u'ays of achieving her goals or of modi- 
fying them. Sometimes circumstances shifted so that the cause foe 
feeling futile was removed. Some women modified their goals as 
they became more mature and had more insight into themselves. 
Other women found more effectivt and acceptable means of achiev- 
ing their desired ends. It 'teas seen in these eases that a sense of futil- 
ity did pve 'tcay 'tshen a clear or nev path opened for the tsomm 
and removed isholly or in part the cause of failure. Most women 
could not wait for "something” to happen. 

This investigarion emphaazes anew the great variety of experi- 
ences to which all individuals ate exposed and the need they have 
for developing flexible Ufe patterns and self-insight which will en- 
able them to make satisfactory adjustments to the myriad situations 
they will inevitably encounter. 

Incite of the many expressions of futility revealed in these fifty 
life histories, the women cannot be judged by objective standards to 
be ineffectual. They were attractivx, interesting penons who were 
sodally and intellectually above average. When reading their histo- 
ries as a whole it was easy to see in them a genuine rest for living. 
In few instances, and then only periodically, were the lives of these 
women pictures of unrclio’cd gloom. They had experienced prob- 
lems in many areas of Ufc but on the whole they were livino- ade- 
quately. ® 

The concern of thb study is that such women as these should feel 
ineffectual and hopeless in so mai^ of their problem siruarions. To 
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cury as much of a burden of fuiili^' as some of them did seems a 
great waste and loss of human energj*. Had tbe v:<rmen possessed 
toots and undcrsunding to meet tkeir life problems, they need 
never have experienced intUity so any marked degree since they 
repeatedly showed sufficient dedre to tackle and overcome certain 
of the difficulties which they condnually encountered in achiev- 
ing life goals. 
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any as much of a burden of fudllcy as some of them did seems a 
great waste and loss of human cncrg)*. Had the 'izomen possessed 
tools and understanding to meet their life problems, they need 
never have experienced futility to any marked degree since they 
repeatedly showed sufficient desire to cackle and overcome certain 
of the difHcultics which they continually encountered in achiev- 
ing life goals. 



CHAPTER XI 


Implications of the Study: What Might 
Be Done? 

frustrations ate ineviuble. Ways of making adjustments to them 
arc a part of each individual’s personality pattern and may be satis- 
fying or unsatisfying. Poor adjustment faring waste in human hap- 
piness and energy which can be offset only by the continuous ef- 
fort to understand and apply those factors that contribute to sound 
personal-social living. \Vhcn the process of human adjustment is 
actually die central focus for education, then education must con- 
cern itself with the formadoo of personality structure. 

The findings of this study should serve to implement further the 
approach to education which takes as its bade pitnuse satisfactory 
adjustment of the individual within his own social setting. Since 
the fifty life histories of college women were selected from a much 
larger population and frqm one which had the privileges of educa- 
tion and background, these implications should be applicable to a 
more extensive group. 

In considering the early establishmenr of personality structure, 
the povterful influence of parental training, •uthether consciouj or 
nnccmitious in ihaping tbit early pattern, -utas evident in each his- 
tory . The tremendous imporunce of parents cannot be overlooked, 
since parental demands and expectations ate such persistent and 
powerful factors in the development of the young child’s person- 
ality structure. From the very beginning and within his environ- 
ment the child assigns meanings to life experiences, sets up goals, 
and finds W3>’s of achieving these goals. When frustrated he learns 
a way of behavior characteristically his own. He may behave ag- 
gressively, act constructively, cooperate easily as well as react with 
hostility, become satisfied, or experience a sense of futility in his 
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daily living. Parents need help to understand their children and 
themselves so that they can love, protect, and approve of these 
children as well as give them an increasing variet)’ of experience; 
to recognize and have appreciation of each child’s unique person- 
alit)’- structure; to give to their children more and more insight into 
themselves and their ego ideals; to help them find and use satisfying 
and constructive ways of adapting themselves to life’s innumerable 
demands; and to assist them in attaining an ever-increasing level of 
nucurity. Above all, parents muse provide a rich emotional back- 
ground for their children in which the climate of feeling is warm 
and affectionate. 

Parents of young children, unless too crystallized in a rigid 
pattern, arc ready to make adaptations and to learn much about their 
offspring. They can nuke use of the help that is avaibblc to them 
because of the added modvanon which comes with having children. 
In order to help the chdd we must aid the adult who is responsible 
for him. Yet this adult, as we have seen demonstrated in these 
women, is see in a life-long pattern. It becomes difficult to help 
any adult because of this established panera, especially if it is an In- 
dexible one; but nn*ertheless the most intelligent help possible 
should be offered hlm- 

Young people in high school and college will be the parents of 
the oncoming gcncradon. Is theirs an environment of family life in 
which a sense of affccdonatc security pervades? Arc they seeing 
p^chology applied to meet their own personal needs? Is this ac- 
companied by pracdcal personal counseling? Arc they seeing ful- 
fillment through marriage and family life? Are they training for the 
complicated job of parenthood as Acy might for other vocations? 
Are they viewing some of the tremendous social problems 
and changes in the world today which must affect their way of 
Ufc? 

At an early age many influences are affecting the young child’s 
personality developmenc Nursery schools and grade schools can, 
if they would, help lay the foundadon for effective education in 
personal living. Nursery schools, when good, provide a warm feel- 
ing of acceptance and emotional satisfaction for the children, but 
for many of them much is yet to be desired. More and better 
schools to meet children’s nee^ are necessary. Grade schools, when 
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needs the most practical and professional education possible. Un- 
fortunately it has been sentimentalized, eulogized, belittled, and 
ignored. Better and more adequate understanding should be pre- 
requisite to assuming the responsibility of children. To permit “un- 
educated” parents to make a life of blunders is tragic. 

Education for the overurbelvnng job of parenthood vnist have 
academic status^ as is true of any profession. Universities, colleges, 
and high schools should face the fact that they are educating more 
potential parents than any otlicr one kind of professional trainee. 
This type of educadon should be definite and direct and not left to 
chance alone. 

NEED TO EDUCATE FOR RELATIONSHIPS 

The bases for much of the futility which was experienced by the 
women in this study were found in the areas of their rcladonships. 
These were rcladonships w'ith parents, husbands, children, in-laws, 
friends, servants, vocadonal associates, and casual acquaintances. 

T be relationships of parents vcitb children are so deep-rooted and 
far-reaching in the life of any individual that they can never be re- 
placed or completely nullified. It should be possible, however, for 
parents and children to gain far more understanding of themselves 
in reladon to each other, of the dynamics of their rcladonships, and 
of the common properties as w’cU as uniqueness of these reladon- 
ships, than they now have. Acdtudcs of sendmentality toward 
parents, or mviolatcness, will not equip the oncoming generation to 
meet its problems. An aonosphere of love and affection will offer 
a climate of emotion so essential to development. Relationships of 
parents with children should provide the life-giving qualities acces- 
sary to an individual’s development rather than produce negative 
qualities which are destructive and crippling. A sense of futility, a 
feeling of hopelessness is hardly the reaction to be desired in so 
continuous and basic a relationship as that of parent and child. The 
child’s well-established pattern of adaptation to adult authority 
seems to persist into his later life and to continue with little modi- 
fication. Education could undertake no more important task than 
to assist children and parents in gaining mutual love and affection 
as well as insight into their relationships. 
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Sibling rehtiomhips, although usually not as important as those 
of parent-children, also affect the basic structure of the personahty. 
Often the reactions of compctiiion and jealousy originate wiin 
ristets and hroditis. Since eaily relationships with fnen^ arc 
patterned on those of the home, on those with parents and with 
siblings, the continued and persistent eiTect of these pracuced rc- 
ladonslups may caaly affect the individual's life-long pancm of in* 
tcraction tvith odicr people. 

Much of human adult happiness depends upon the rightness of 
busband-v:ife relationships. If one’s relationships with the marriage 
partner produce frustrations which are so unresolved and per- 
sistent as to result in feelings of fudlliy, the goal of happiness can 
never be achieved. The pattern of relationships which is set in 
diildhood is more than liVely to determine the husband-wife ad- 
justment as well as all other adult rcladom. 

Difficulty u-ith m-lau-s provides another aspect of rcladonships 
where the ladlvidual meets (custradon. Urdess the pcoblem is 
largely an economic one, it seems to resolve itself into a nutter of 
child-parent adjustments which are accompanied by feelings of 
futility. 

Even though each new generadon assumes contemporary aspects, 
the basic pattern of rcladonships b apt to remain. Only penetrating 
analyris and interpreudon of bchavdor at early ages, together with 
a rich emotional climate, can help to bring any appreciable change 
in these patterns. If die individual's personality structure is capable 
of adapting to others in socially dcnrable ways, his way of life is 
not apt to frit Any diildhood pattern of reladonships which per- 
sists and does not succeed in adult life may result in a sense of 
futility unless addldonal means of adapudon arc found. 

Every child needs opportunity to experience good affectional 
relationships, to find veays of understanding himself, his ovm mo^ 
lives, and his relationships 'icitb other people. Children must learn 
chiefly through experiendng those things we bclic%-c of extreme 
Sc'noolsarcmaposmon 
to do far more than they now do. Throughout grade school and 
high school, children can learn in their daily experiences to play 
with members of both sexes, to like them, to be friendly, to work 
with them, and to cooperate with them. Instead, they too often 
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practice competing with, getting ahead of, and dominating others. 
Characteristic ways of reacting to other people and dccp*seatcd 
attitudes concerning them, which dcv’clop in these early situations, 
will cany over and affect adult relationships, both personal and 
professiotuL 


NEED TO UNDERSTAND SELF 

To hear college-educated women express futility about them- 
selves seems difficult to understand when education proposes to 
prepare for life and for meeting life's problems. 

A bige number of the women in this study c-Tpressed a sense of 
futility in their attitudes toward themselves and their character- 
istics, about thnr reactions of dominance, and their reactions of 
submission. If intelligent and educationally privileged women are 
repeatedly unable to solve the problems with themselves and with 
their relationships, then education has not yet helped us determine 
and use what is most needed for human adjustment Psychology 
courses, which might serve the individual usefully, often fail to 
coruider the student who is being caught, hence add little to her 
sclf-undersunding. Psychoanaly^ cannot be offered to the high 
school or young college student but certain techniques and prin- 
ciples can be pracdcally applied. Education, to be effeedve^ must 
help the individual satisfy her own needs construcdvely and gain 
indght into herself, her atdtudes, her goals and aspiradons, as well 
as her own behavior. 

NEED OP EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 

The importance of marriage and the appalling proportion of fail- 
ure in it cither in divorce or unhappy homes, should be a tre- 
mendous and immediate challenge to education. Successful, happy 
marriage is an important cultural expectation. The greatest number 
of women of this study placed succesfuJ marriage at the top of 
their pcisonal goals. Ranidng was the goal to be succc^ul 
parents. They also expressed the desre to be secure. 

Preparation is considered essential for success in a career, yet only 
a limited number of educators have seen the need for preparation 
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joT f/urriage. Marriage provides the framework withia which the 
most vital ultimate adult reladonships arc formed, and where the 
personality structures for the next generation arc developed. For- 
tunately, motivation, one of the essentials of education, is not lack- 
ing among young people who conastenily avail themselves of the 
few opportunities that arc open for preparation in marriage. Prob- 
ably such motivation lies in the dearc to gain knowledge in these 
areas of living which demand new skills and which offer different 
experiences to the inthvidual. Seldom does one realize the im- 
portance of understanding his own goals and aspirations, his at- 
titudes, and his pattern of relationships with others in preparation 
for establishing his marriage. Education can surely provide the 
knowledge and information detired by young people themselves 
and at the same time make posable more understanding and satis- 
faction of thdr own needs and motives. Within marriage the in- 
dividual roust find the warmth of affection and of security necessary 
for her; hence preparation for marriage must help her understand 
this. 

Education for marriage that is practical and realistic should be 
the responsibility of high schools, colleges, and other institutions 
whose purposes are to equip young people for life. Churches have 
an excellent opportunity for giving premarital education, as so 
many numages occur in the church; civic prograsis of adult edu- 
cation, state services, welfare organizations, such as the Y.W.CA- 
and Y..M.CA., have simiiar oppominitics and a similar challenge 
to face. 


NEED FOR SEX EDUCATION 

Sex education must not dinmhb but rather should become more 
practical and ixidespread. The findings of tbU study, which re- 
vealed titat 8o percent of the group of college-educated women 
expressed feelings of futility over their sex lives, emphasize this 
need. Sex education today should be far more than information 
alone, to addition to providing sound biological knowledge and 
presenting techiuqucs for satisfacory adjustment, sex education must 
^imderstood as an integral part of the individual’s adjustment. 
The emotional climate of early life lays the foundation, and in no 
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small part, of this adjustment. The see life of a person is a pan of 
his personality structure, and is affected by his background of ex- 
perience. the kind of life he lives, his attitudes, understanding of his 
needs, and the amount of accurate information he has on the sub- 
ject when needed. The need for intelligent, widespread sex educa- 
tion is borne out in the findings of this investigation as well as in 
similar studies. TTtc family cannot sidestep its important respon- 
sibiiit}' here. 


N'EED FOR HEALTH EDVCATtOS’ 

Problems of health for these women seemed to grow out of their 
unau-arcncss and disregard of their oum health needs. Since prac- 
ridng good health measures is so ried up u-iili other aspects of 
persorulit)* structure, it would seem that health education must 
eiamine its methods in the light of the results, if It is actually to pro- 
vide the rudiments of good health to an effective degree. 

SEED FOR EOUCATIO.V IS SKILLS OF HO.MEMAKISG 

Every'one needs the tools of his trade if he is to do the job well. 
The woman who chooses homemaking as her profession should be 
prepared to do this skillfully if she is to gain satisfaction in it She 
will have to manage money, dme, and acdvidcs, but we blithely 
condnuc to omit this training from her educarion. Her groan over 
housekeeping— “I feel so hopeless. Why did my educarion not 
help me more?” — must be taken seriously if we are to help her. 
Go^ home managemenc is made posable by an accumuladon of 
effective skills and is interfered with when these arc lacking. The 
comfort and well-bong of the family members, a good standard of 
nutridon, the pracricc of sound principles of hygiene are the rc- 
sponsibiliries that fall on every home. Knowledge and practice in 
these are essential, even thou^ they may be supplied in part by 
other agencies or servants, if the woman is not to meet repeated 
fmstrarion and to experience a sense of ftirility in her efforts. 

Wise home management grows oat of training and experience 
rather than desire and intuirion. Women spend most of the money 
that goes for consumer goods, yet few have had training in this. 
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Women must in a sense be efficiency espcrts in the home if *cy 
would manage the demands made of them in the time provided. It 
is of little wonder that the woman who cannot juggle cooking, 
washing, child care, social activities, and interruptions to imke 
some i^re for herself looks back fiom her frustradons with a 
feeling of nostalgia to the routine of an eight-hour office day, the 
well-defined hours of classroom teaching, or the ordered existence 
of her college years. 

Education has a responsibility to supply trdning for homemaking 
as a part of every woman’s general education, if adequate prepara- 
tion is to be offered her. Status for this type of training must be 
recognized if it would actually meet the needs of the oncoming 
generadon. Reference is not made here to professionalized home 
economics hut to a general program in this aspect of education 
which would help women prepare for their own home and family 
life. Those women who wish to make homemaking their sole pro- 
fession must feel status and dignity in this choice in college as well 
as out; they must find satisfaction m the job. Perhaps recent em- 
phasis on the joy of cooldng and the delights of family-prtpated 
food may be one sigaificant and hopeful trend for the new genera- 
don of homemakers. 

NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Many women choose vocations other than homcmaking. Voca- 
tional guidance has long been recognized as essential to future satis- 
facdon in work, Frequendy women carry homcmaking and a 
career simultaneously. To prepare for one requires effort; to plan 
for both needs even more thoughtful and careful choice. If women 
many', the choice inevitably comes between giving up a chosen 
vocarion or condnning it along with marriage. When the type of 
work which a woman has followed is not feasible after marriage, a 
sense of futility often results when she must give it up. Temporary 
relinquishing of work outride the home while childcen ate little 
might in some insunccs prevent a sense of hidlity from arising 
when pennanendy leaving a profession creates a problem. Women 
who are unhappy in thrir reladonships at home often project this 
into a sense of frustrarion over the vocarion they have relinquished. 
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As these basic personal relationships improve, feelings of furilit)’ 
seem to lessen. 

•Many women today maintain botlt job and home sadsfactorily, 
and should be able to do so if they desire. But it takes awareness on 
the part of the individual of the rcsponsibilicj' which she has for the 
relationships within the home, herself, management of the home, 
and demands of the job. The wonun who carries both home and 
outside vocation can experience futility as radily if she fails in 
measuring up to her standards for these as if she gave up her job 
unwillingly. The husband’s understanding of and sharing in her 
problem seems to be an important factor. 

In vocjtional rthnonsbipt the inJiiiJiul reflects bis trern bisic 
personjlity pattern as in otter areas. Job relations arc often the 
determinants of success. When a teacher or social worker of 
high intelligence and adequate training fails in doing a satisfactory 
piece of work because of continued difficult)' in work relationships, 
she has failed to obtain from her background that which makes life 
satisfactoty to live. To express futility over failure in work because 
of relationships indicates a personaJit)' structure unable to make 
the adjustments which are necessary for successful personal rela- 
tionships. 

Vocational guidance for w'omcn would do well to include in its 
educational program recognition of the extreme importance of re- 
lationships l^th on the job and at home. Pointing out all responsi- 
billnes Involved in certain vocations and helping to select those 
w-hich parallel or arc not incompatible with homcmaking might al- 
leviate much frustration in later years. 

NEED FOR CO.MMUNITV RESPONSIBILITY 

The educated woman has much lo contribute both in the home 
and out in the communi^. She has the right to participate and the 
responsibility to serve, but she ought not to be shackled by conflict 
between home and community needs. A number of women in the 
study expressed feelings of futility over doing nothing important in 
the community while being “only a wife and mother at home.” 

A balance between home and community sem’ce is somedmig the 
educated woman muse learn to maintain. If cducadon increases the 
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Women must la a sense be efficiency experts in the home if they 
would manage the demands made of them in the time provided. It 
is of litde wonder that the woman who cannot ju^Ic cookmg, 
washing, child care, social activities, and interruptions to imkc 
some Irisure for herself looks back from her fiustndons with a 
feeling of nostalgia to die roudoc of an eight-hour office day, the 
well-defined hours of classroom teaching, or the ordered existence 
of her college years. 

Educadon has a responability to supply txaimng for homemaking 
as a part of everj' woman’s general ediu:adon, if adequate prepara- 
tion is to be offered her. Sums for this type of training must be 
recognized if it would actually meet the needs of the oncoming 
generation. Reference is not nude here to professionalized home 
economics but to a general program m this aspect of education 
which would help women prepare for their own home and family 
life. Those women who wish to make homenuking their sole pro- 
fession most feel status and digiuty in this choice in college as well 
as outi they must find satisfaction in the job. Perhaps recent em- 
phatis on ffie joy of cooking and the delights of fairuly-prepated 
food may be ooe agnificant and hopeful trend for the new genera- 
tion of homemakers. 

NEED FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Many women choose vocations other than homemaking. Voca- 
tional guidance has long been recognized as essential to future satis- 
faction in work. Frcqacndy women cany homcmaking and a 
career simultaneously. To prepare for one requires effort; to plan 
for both needs even more thoughtful and careful choice. If women 
marr).% the choice inevitably comes between giving up a chosen 
vocation or cootimung it along with marriage. When the type of 
W'ork which a woman has foUowxd is not feasible after marria'^e, a 
sense of futihty often results when she must ^ve it up. Temporary* 
relinquishing of work outsde the home w’hile children arc little 
might in some instances prevent a sense of futility from ariting 
when pemunendy leai-ing a profession creates a problem. Women 
who arc unhappy in their relatmnships at home often project this 
into a sense of frustration over the vocation they have ttUnquishtd. 
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status of community parriciparion and belittles Ae role of home- 
mating, then education helps lo incicase frustration rather than to 
alleviate it. . 

Education might surely help women sec how to use their re- 
sources in limg as community pattidpants. It can stimulate and 
awaken an awareness of civic responsibility, but not at the expense 
of the home and family. 

NEED FOR BROADEXED INTERESTS 

To find college-educated women expressing a sense of futility 
over having few interests to pursue and over experiencing mo- 
notony in thdr lives seems incredible. Is not one of the stated pur- 
poses of education to create and extend the interests of the indi- 
vidual? Has their education been so uninspiring and static that it 
failed to help these women develop resources for themselves, or has 
it failed to help them locate the spring to self-modvation? Perhaps 
failure to use ima^adon grotvs out of the childhood pattern which 
eliminates imaginadve interest at an early age in an elTort to make 
the indiddual conform to adult demands. 

NEED FOR SOCIAL SKILLS 

In our culture a woman is expected to be attractive, well dressed, 
socially skilled, and pcrennully young. The high schools and col- 
leges which include courses in enejuette, offer personality analyses, 
and set up clinics for good grooming are already providing an aspect 
of education that meets some important needs for women. The 
way in which beauty parlors, weight-reducing salons, and cos- 
metic firms thrive testifies to this. Numerous books on etiquette 
arc pubUshed, and Emily Post remains an authority! Social skills 
arc a part of total personality structure. Many women realize their 
owTi possibilities; many do not. Many are unable to meet their own 
standard of attractiveness, or that laid down for them by the social 
^up of which they are a pat. Help can and should be offered 
through education for such important cultural expectations, and at 
an age early enough to be hdpful in the woman’s social adapu- 
non, ^ 
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NEED FOR RELICIOUS BELIEF 

Religion did not seem to pby a vital role in the lives of these 
women, from c%*idence in the study. Few knew* what they actually 
believed, and they expressed a none-too-ardent desire to believe 
something. For those who c-xpressed futilit)* over it, religion ap- 
peared to lack vitality. Many expressed the belief that because of 
education they had given up the ^urch, but had found no religion 
to replace it. The women who had firm beliefs did not express 
futilit)', and neither did the few who professed atheism. Perhaps 
the results of similar studies on religion would differ decidedly 
from region to region, within communities, and according to times. 
These women were of the postwar generation of the 1920’s and 
early 30’s. They were more rcprcscnutivc of the culture of one 
geographical region- Nearly all expressed a general desire to un- 
derstand the Bible, but they also expressed only mild concern over 
their lack of knowledge; nor did they do anything about changing. 

From this study might be drawn implications for religious edu« 
cation of a kind that is vital and pracdcal to the individual in ti}*- 
ing to understand himself and the waj'S of evolving his own per- 
sonal belief. 


NEED FOR PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

Strangely enough, although the women articulated their desires 
and goals over and over again, few seemed to have a consciously 
worked out and well-constructed philosophy of life. Oftentimes 
they denied having any philosophy and expressed a need for one 
in spite of having articulated many times the ends toward which 
they were striving. .Many of their apparent goals were never 
mentioned. In fact; they often denied those which were apparent 
from their behavior. 

Education muse use every means available to help the individual 
recognize the philosophy he holds and the goals toward which he 
stru^les. How can frustration be understood and coped with, how 
can behavior be modified unless the individual has a real knowl- 
edge of the end toward which he is struggling? 
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To qualify as an educated person and be prepared for a vocation 
arc major ^ms of college education- To gain insight into self and 
to learn better veays of applying knowledge to^Jiard an improved 
-^jy of life is true education. 

What is the value of history, language, science, mathematics, 
psychology, sociology, and economics if not to help people live 
more meaningful lives? WTiat is gained from English if the individ- 
ual does not derive valuable interpretadons for his own life? Too 
often education fails to give interpretations which arc meaningful 
enough to the individual to assist him in his own struggles. This 
study brought out forcibly that, equipped as they were, diis group 
of college-educated women many times lacked the means within 
themselves to adapt to the ftustrations and problems of theif lives. 

The implications of these findings add further evidence that 
people need help in making their adjustments to life, that the per- 
sonality operates as a whole, and that all experience of the individual 
is interrelated. People need not only temporary and immediate 
help but that which comes eariy enough and temains condnuously 
enough to nuke possible the development of a sound healthy per- 
sonailcy structure. To have this, one must find in his early family 
life the rich warmth of affection and security so basic to good 
dc^'elopment Such an indiridual structure can make a dynamic 
satisfying adjustment to the demands which life brings. When ad- 
justment is threatened, then help is needed. If it would be truly 
effective, educadon must be accompanied by counseling at every 
age level. Educadon conasts not of group learning alone; it needs 
to employ the means for woridng individually as well and for help- 
ing famibes provide the baric human sadsfacdons. 

Education, as always, faces a tremendous challenge. Its processes 
are slow, its machinery laborious, and its interpretations are quixotic. 
Yet it is the one means we have by which individuals may be helped 
to build a better life for themselves and for future generations. 
Educators who view only the material to be taught rather than 
the penons themselves with their needs, aspirations, and goals, who 
refuse to encompass those tools of knowledge which can realistically 
and practically benefit the in^jidual, who fril to adapt continually 
their methods and knowledge in keeping with the most recent find- 
ings in research, retard the progress we need desperately to make 
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in improvement of daily living. Going back to old ways, shutting 
out new, vital knowledge, failing to accept basic human needs, and 
rejecting all but the academically orthodox cannot possibly help 
mankind meet the problems of his contemporary world or find a 
personally satisfying way of life. 

Every agency for social improvement and every profession con- 
cerned with human progress should be strengthening education, 
both formal and informal, in adult and parent education programs, 
in institutions of higher education, in secondary and elementary 
schools, and in kindergarten-nursery schools. Such concern must 
bring a practical and concerted effort toward providing realistic, 
vital, and cfTecdvc social education. 

We do not need more and more organizations impinging upon 
the individual. Such developments could only increase futility. We 
need the revision and modification of our major institutions in order 
to help people meet the terrific forces already confusing them to- 
day, so that a sense of fudli^ will not be too often one of the 
inevitable results. If one’s aspirations are always achieved and his 
cfToits always successful, the danger of becoming smug, shallow, 
and complacent is great. But is it not possible to look ahead so that 
the next generation of people may be spared unnecessarily shack- 
ling, inhibited feelings, such as ^osc of futility? What kind of 
education docs the individual need to make him more satisfactory 
to himself and help him function more effectively within his social 
setting? 

A study limited to fifty women can do no more than provide cer- 
tain implications and open up the possibilities of further investiga- 
tion of such a problem as that of futility. Additional research 
should involve a more extensive population, and one more inclusive 
as to sex, age, vocation, socio-economic status, and geographic lo- 
cation. The subjective and qualitadvc treatment necessary for life 
histories needs great variadon in approach and broad interpreurion. 
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^ College IVojnen Who Express Futility 

p.93. “She criei aad ihefl said. It Kont » hopeless. I «aat to do scwxthing 
that justifies L*-ing.’ " 

p.100. Tin pU>-mg aa imoltnhk part of -play-acting.’ " 

p.ioi. “I see leasing the sectm for &c itiseculity of divocce. I am just 

p.109. "I hate reached Uie pennt of just uoodcring if anything ti worth carry- 
ing through." (badland's illness; sex hfe.l 

p.t09. “I I^iinnc do ohat was adtised. The more I attempt sexual iniercourse. 
the more repolsire dm becomes." 

p.109. "I qneaion m ray ootj aiind if my hatband's trouble can be relieted by 
this treactnent.'' 

p.ttj. “I am estremely discouraged about myself, and feel that my plans have 
gone completely aoTy." 

p.114. "I am dscoonged over my illness. I am fadng a sinudoa that makes 

rae angry and one wteb oiuch I am almost imable to cope." 

p.114. "I reach die place » maay ones where it doea't seem life is worth 

Uvag." 

p.115. "I doo'e beUere I caa go oa Uvrag as I &ow live." 
p.is}b. (Eseerpe from leiser.l “la short, it u if everything 1 have done 
for the last ei^ceen yean has beta more or less futile and what is w'Otse— so 
far ss my husband is eoncemed— wrong." 

p.114. (Leser.) "Ukea sqiuiRliaac3ge,iiiy mind has gone arooadtryiag to 
find some way in uhiefa I could retoni and contzoue my responsIbiLTy." 
p.134. “The way I feel now. i dtai'e ever want to ake a job. I am so weary. 
.... 1 want to go away and seed I caa get a Ihdt (on cot of life. I am not as 
young as I ooce was and I don’t wrant to be cheared out of some fun." 


LIFE GOALS (SUJOS) 

< 1 1 ) To plan a consrucoTe way of life; to have a conscioos philosoFhy and 
try to follow this. 

(ij) To conform to social opsuon and evpcctarioos. 

(14) To contnbote sometluog wonb while to society. 

(3) To be dominated or cootroSed by others. 

(16) To achieve success as a wife. 

FRUSTRATED LIFE COALS (fRUSTRATEO IN' .U.L MAJOR GOALs) 

(n) (13) (u) (j) (16) 
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History Analysis 

AREAS OF EXPERIENCE WHERE FtmUTY 15 EXPRESSED 
I. Acticudes towud self 
21. Aggressitreaes 
S. H^ch 
- 6. Sex 

ij. RecogDitiofl or appreciitioit by husband 
ip. Conunuoiiy pomdpicioa 
1^. Crises 

[ ]. Submisavefless 

i6. Child care and training 

20. Vocation 

21. Finances 
23. Unu-anted children 

{ 7. Social presuge or status 
14. Husband'Wife relationships 
at. tfooseieeping 

4. Attractiveness 

8. Social slaUs 

9. loteresis 

10. Education 
It. ReL'gion 
12. parent relaoonships 
{]. Sibling relationships 

17. Indaur relationship 

18. Friends 
24. Sterility 

16. Statements made of futility 

FACTORS RELATED TO FRVSTRATEO GOALS 

Early pattem of model child doing exactly what parenca desire, leading a 
beautiful hfe. 

Parents’ happy home life; themselves models in the conununity, proving pat- 
tem to be emulated. 

Discrepancy between lim two and present life. 

Not tnastved to ’‘right" tnsA. Does wot hsve hoshand. 

Desire to succeed in marriage. Need to escape her intolerable marriage. 
Idealistic and unrealistic attitude toward sez adjusDnenc. 

Health poor. 

Married life prevents her contribudon to the world. 

Husband's poor health. 


Extreme Fudiiry 


Moderate Futility 


Mild Futility 


No Evidence of 
Futility 


Futility Expressed 
over life in General 
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College Wo7iien Wbo Express Futility 


UCHNIQUES FOR ADJUSTMENTS TO FRUSTRATION 

SerogB^ 10 niMiua ideal— perftoiooia *Eaad«ds »t all costs. 

Uses sooally desuable aad fanuly accq>uUe tsteans of adjusting. 

Plays a pan or acts the role she Tubes to fnaintaia for her friends. 

2 . HERSELF INVIOLATE 

EXPRESSIONS OF FUTILITY 

p.ji. Try as hard as 1 can, I feel I will ncser really know my older brother." 
p. 4 }. *1 dread and fear death hrraiwe there is DUhiisg after it." 

P 4 y. "1 aow realize there can be no cocnplae and total understanding benacea 
pc^e, cTcn in oomige.'' 

pyR. “My cnartiage is too static attd not challragtng roocgh. Maybe if I bad 
dtildren or a job outside the tmoe, I woold not fed this uay." 

f .jR. “Hoomorle. to the esclttaoo of eretything else, isn't imporunt esoogb 
or a Tomaa to devote her eadte life to." 

pdi. “I wopQld gire anything to go back mtoitotk boi my husband vill never 
be willmg for me to do this." 

P^J. *1 long to have a home of my om but 1 don't believe tse uill ever have 
it." 

p.70. "F. . . .Ts-as dying, and I could do so little to help him.” 

UFE COALS (.\UJ 0 R) 

(6) To herself — an tndjvidoal inviolate. 

( 8 ) To seek admirarion and adnlaiioa. 

(11) To plan a coosmictive way of life. 

(■ 6 ) To achieve nccess as a wife. 

(tj) To expecience parenthood. 

(sp) To aspire to piofc»oaal nccess. 

FRVSIRATEO LIFE COALS 

(6) (8) (1^ 0^1 
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AREAS OF EXPERIENCE WHERE FUnCITY IS EXPRESSED 


Extreme Fudllcy 
Moderate Futflity 


Mild FutUiry 


No Evidence of 
Futility 


( 30 . Vocation 
at. Housekeeping 
if. Crisea 

J 13 . Parent'Scbtionsfiip* 

I34. Sterility 

f. Atcitudea toward self 
a. Aggressircaess 
7. Swial prestige or siatui 
t]. Sibliag rclatiotuhipt 
• 34. Huibafld*wi/e reladonships 
1;. Recogoidon or appreciation by husband 
17. In-law relationships 
iS. Friends 

19. Commonity participation 

}. Submkurencss 
4. Attractiveness 
5. Health 
d. Sex 

& Social skills 
9. Interests 
10. Educatioo 
II. Religion 

id. Child care and tralniog 

sr. Finances 

sj. Unwanted children 


Futibey Expressed 
over Life in General 


id. Statetneoa nude of futility 


>57 


FACTORS RELATED TO FRUSTRATED GO.ALS 

Marriage prevents her being herself completely and satisfying her own desires 
which she has been and done since childhood. 

Discrepancy between childhood goal of “Crown Princess” and present realiza- 
tion of this goal. 

Husband an only child and must hate center of the stage too. 

No children. 

Father’s remarriage. 

TECHNIQUES FOR ADJUSTING TO FRUSTRATION 

Positive, aggressive, and acti>e techniques are used in making a good and 
reasonable adjustment. Since childhood, she has always nude an active attack 
on her problems. 
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POPULATION DATA 


Bemreuter: N=Neurode Score; S=S£U-«fficifl»c>' Score; l=:lnuoveTijon Score; 
DsDoguaace Score. 

College Attended: WrsWomen't; 0=Ci>^uc3Hon»l. 
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appendix c 


brief outline for intensive research- 
life HISTORIES 

(from Advisaty Sendee lor College Women) 


Pniadi of fnfaiKy, CfciUbooJ, 

Pu-AdeUsetaee,anJ AduUbood 

I, Finuly history of womin 
A- P««tul history of wooun 

B. MsicrsAl history of wotiBO 

C. Fsrnly history of uonun 

U. Dtvefopoieoal history of wooua 
A. Physical dercbpinenc 

1, Physical cuo^tion and saoss 
s. Dis«ss« hiscory 

Pbytcsl grot^ ud auerioonU devdopmeat 
4. Physical crises ia lie of wonua 
(e) Pre-oatsl 
lb) Binh 

{{) Infucy and early childhood 
<<() Pubertal onset 
(r) Pregosocy-UctauoD period 
If) Involnron and menopause 
E. lotelleccttal dexeloproesr of -««sst» 

I. Intcllcctnal deTdopment with educational history 

(a) Pieschod 

(b) EJemciLCaiy school 
(r) Secondary sdiool 

(d) CoUege 

(e) Since college 

a. Traitscripc of college credits 
3. Detron Advanced loteS^eoce Test 
C. Social and erooiiooal dcTdopnenr 

I. Woman's relationship to parental family to date 

(«) Eady tnemones and iinprtsstons (before 6 years) 

(b> Qiildhood (6 to la) 

(e) Adolescence 

(d) Youth-adolthood (i# to time of college graduation or time of 
marriage) 

|Go 



Brief Outline For Intensive Research i6i 

1. Wonuo's rclicion^ip to group ouside the fainDy 
(e) Eirly memories 2nd impressions 

(b) OiUdhood 
(e) Adolescence 

(d) Adulthood 

3. Courtship history* 

4. Mariul hutory or surrogate 

(a) Married hfe 

(b) Parent-child rebtioruhip 

(c) Single life 

5. Sex history' — complete from chddhood 

6. Personality panenu 

(e) Personality tnia and chataacristics 
(b) Personality diiScoldes 

<e) Peiseuuhty tests 
Bemreoier 
Thursione 
Vemon-AIlport 
Obsen*atIo(^ Racing Scale 

7. Emodonal and social crises 

8. Recreation, aesthetic imerests, pby and leisure 
(e) Recreadoa and pby history 

(b) Leisure-time study 

9. R^'gious history and amcodcs 

(a) Pareao 

(b) Siblings 
(e) Rebtires 

(d) Woman 
to. Vocation 

(a) Training, guidance, ezpeiicncts, changes, etc- 

(b) Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women 
SI. Financial planning and history 

(a) Background of actirudes and experiences concerning money matters 

(b) Present anitudes and plans so regard to money 

(c) Knowledge of economics 

ss. Gric-public attitudes and acOTides 
SI. Interests, ideals and aspiradons 

III. Interview with other members of the families (husband, parents, children, etc.) 

IV. Obserrational report. 
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